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PARLIAMENT was prorogued on Saturday, the 
Government having brought to port the Parliament Act, 
the Insurance Act, the Copyright Act, fhe Coal Mines 
Act, and part of the Shop Hours Act, and failed in the 
Metropolitan Rate Bill and the Naval Prize Bill. The 
King’s Speech described the Insurance Act as destined to 
fortify thrift and self-reliance, to alleviate misery and 
check disease, and to mitigate hardships caused to work- 
men and their families by the depression of the labor 
market. There is rather a significant reference to the 
conclusion of the Franco-German Agreement as ‘‘a 
matter in which My Government was concerned by its 
treaty engagements.”’ 

* 


= <== ——S 


of the Gécck. 


* * 

In reference to the suggestion of our correspondent 
‘“‘E.”’ of an approach to Germany, it may be useful to 
recall the Prime Minister’s endorsement of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s suggestion that England did not want to keep 
Germany out of her “‘ place in the sun.’’ Sir Edward 
Grey gave a weaker version of this hint in the phrases in 
which he first warned Germany off parts of Africa 
“‘ absolutely contiguous to British possessions,’’ and then 
suggested that, if there were to be territorial changes 
there, and Germany wished to share in them, we should 
not stand in her light. The matter would thus appear 
to be transferred from the Foreign Office to the Colonial 
Office, where we imagine it is possible for England and 
Germany to transact business without flying at each 
others’ throats. The hint is not one for immediate 
adoption, but it stands; and if the Government 
mean something by it—as we think they do—it 





will be well for the public to consider how and where 
a peace-making deal can be effected. We believe there is 
no truth in the reports of a projected German descent on 
Angola. 


* * aa 

THE run of Ministerial ill-luck continues. North 
Ayrshire, which was Unionist in 1906 owing to a split 
between Liberalism and Labor, but Liberal in the two 
elections of 1910, has reverted to Unionism by a majority 
of 271. Mr. Anderson, the Liberal candidate and the 
new Solicitor-General for Scotland, polled 239 votes less 
than last December, and Captain Campbell added to his 
following by 386 votes. Mr. Anderson and the Conser- 
vative Press attribute the result to the Insurance Bill; 
the “ Morning Post ’’ stating that the workers in textile 
and other factories objected to an increase of a penny in 
their former contributions, while the agricultural workers 
feared a new tax. In the pending Govan by-election, the 
local Labor Representation Committee has recommended 
a vote for the Unionist candidate on grounds which, 
when they are stated at all, seem to us extremely 


frivolous. 
* * * 


THE revolting doctors of the South held a turbulent 
mass meeting in the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday. The 
meeting followed the later trade-unionist practice of 
deserting its leaders. It practically refused a hearing to 
Sir Victor Horsley, one of the most distinguished of living 
doctors, and to another representative of the Council of 
the British Medical Association, and its feeling favored a 
strike against the Insurance Act. But, in effect, the 
resolution which it passed was in line with the more 
moderate policy and action of the Council. The motion 
complained that the six points claimed by the Association 
were not guaranteed by the provisions of the Act. The 
claim of the Council was that four of them were embodied 
in the Act, and that the other two, including the wage- 
limit of £2 a week for insurers, have been kept open for 
negotiation by the Insurance Commissioners, who now 
include a medical member, and for local settlement. 

* * * 

Tue meeting pledged itself to refuse service under 
the Act until all its demands were conceded. These 
demands depend on local conditions, and on the extent 
and character of contract practice. How can doctors 
strike against healing? And how can the enormous 
existing volume of club practice—the conditions of which 
must be improved by the Act—be set aside? We observe 
that a medical paper, called “The Practitioner,’’ has 
conducted a referendum of doctors, which has resulted in 
20,000 refusing to serve, and a little over 300 consenting, 
out of a total of about 36,000 medical men in the United 
Kingdom. But we think the blaze will die down. 


+ * * 

THE majority in the Cabinet which favors woman 
suffrage has re-opened the propaganda started in the 
Chancellor’s Bath speech. Sir Edward Grey and Mr. 
Lloyd George joined forces to address a meeting of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation at the Horticultural Hall. 
Both speeches pointed to a concentration of Liberal Par- 
liamentary suffragists on an amendment resembling the 
Dickinson Bill. But Sir Edward’s speech was also a 
powerful general plea for the full admission of women 
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into political life as the acknowledgment and crown of 
the very large indirect part they already play in modern 
thought and State action. On the question of tactics, 
Sir Edward made a clever defence of the new Ministerial 
position, which, he said, greatly improved the chances 
of woman suffragists. He said :— 
‘* If the House of Commons inserts an amendment 
in the Government Bill that amendment is put in by 
a majority which will not affect the majority in favor 
of the Bill. The Bill will go on with a majority behind 
it. The opponents of woman suffrage cannot wreck the 
chances of the Bill by putting an amendment for woman 
suffrage into the Bill. Once that is in the Bill it has 
the whole organisation of the Government behind it, 
and if the Government can secure the passage of the 
Bill the passage of woman suffrage in it is assured. 
I think our main, first objective, on which we should 
unite, is to put into the Government Bill an amendment 
which will do all that the Conciliation Bill would have 
done and will include married women as well.’’ 


* * * 


Tus, Sir Edward insisted, was a safer policy 
than that of relying merely on the Conciliation Bill, 
which excluded married women, and which Radicalism 
opposed. As to tactics, he insisted that the best possible 
course had been pursued. If there had been a Cabinet 
decision against any suffrage amendment in the Reform 
Bill, the friendly majority would have resigned, and there 
would have been no Government and no Bill. But if the 


majority had pressed such an amendment on the dis-_ 


sentients, the Prime Minister would have resigned, and 
the Government would have broken up. ‘“ However we 
differ on woman suffrage,’’ said Sir Edward Grey, “ we 
are all united in loyalty to the Prime Minister.’’ 

* * * 

Mr. Lioyp Grorcz, fresh from witnessing the Royal 
assent to the Insurance Act, “ said ditto to Sir Edward 
Grey,’’ underlining his statement of tactics. Mr. 
George’s speech was in the main a rehearsal of his plea 
at Bath for the enfranchisement of women on the special 
ground that the Insurance Act affected 4,000,000 women 
workers, whose opinion had never been formally asked 
about it, although he had found their deputations to 
be the ablest and most practical of all. As the 
Chancellor was leaving the Hall, a man called 
McDougall, an adherent of the W.S.P.U., threw a 
heavy dispatch-box through the open window of his 
motor-car. Mr. George was bruised on the cheek, and 
the missile might have blinded him, or seriously injured 
his wife and little daughter. For this cruel and senseless 
outrage the offender was sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment. 

* * * 

Tse Persian question remains in a condition of 
suspense. The Parliament is wavering in its refusal to 
meet the Russian demands by dismissing Mr. Shuster, 
and has now practically placed itself in the hands of the 
Cabinet, which thought it expedient to yield under 
protest in order to avoid a Russian occupation of Teheran, 
and has put forward certain counter proposals of its own, 
including a stipulation that if the Russian terms are 
conceded the Russian troops will immediately withdraw. 
So far, no progress has been made in these negotiations, 
and it is believed that the Russian troops concentrated at 
Kazvin will continue their march on the capital before 
this week is ended. There is an ominous report from 
the Russian side of fighting between Russian and 
Persian troops. Meanwhile Turkish opinion shows 
extreme restlessness at the Russian aggression, and 
further bodies of Turkish troops have entered the dis- 
puted area round Lake Urmia on the Turco-Persian 
frontier. The Russian Ambassador has given the Porte 








certain assurances, but no words can alter the fact that 
Russia, by her gradual occupation of Northern Persia, is 
enveloping Turkey on the East. 


* * * 


Tue rumors that Great Britain and Japan are 
contemplating intervention in China have been officially 
denied, but the Consuls-General of the six Far Eastern 
Powers made representations on Wednesday to the 
delegates of the rebels and the Government who 
are meeting at Shanghai. They urged the advisability 
of peace in general terms, and professed their neutrality 
while pointing out that the interests and security of 
foreigners are endangered by the present struggle. Some 
accounts state that the influence of these Powers is being 
used on behalf of the idea of Constitutional Monarchy, 
but such representations, if made, were presumably 
unofficial. The conference itself has so far been quite 
indecisive, and is apparently conducted in public. Wu- 
Ting-Fang, the rebel plenipotentiary, argued for a 
Republic, and Tang-Shao-Yi, the delegate of the 
Imperial Government, professed himself personally in 
agreement with this view, but said that he could not 
commit Yuan-Shih-Kai to it. He then asked for fifteen 
days’ armistice, and the rebels, who seem to feel them- 
selves in a strong position, granted seven days. 
Probably something more has passed behind the closed 
door. The ‘‘ Novoe Vremya’’ has published what are 
alleged to be Yuan-Shih-Kai’s terms. China, if we may 
trust this revelation, is to become a Republic in fact, 
while remaining a Monarchy in name. The King would 
be excluded from all political power, and the elected 
President of the United States of the Middle Kingdom 
would share with him equal honors, while wielding all 
the power. ; 

* * * 

Tue French Chamber ratified the Moroccan Agree- 
ment on Wednesday by 393 votes to 36, a division which 
was interesting only because of the abstention of some 
150 deputies, mainly belonging to the Right and Centre. 
The Colonial group is extremely critical of the arrange- 
ment for financial or commercial reasons, while others, 
notably deputies of Alsatian origin, felt themselves un- 
willing to sanction any rapprochement to Germany. As 
such the treaty is evidently generally regarded, and it is 
significant that most of the Socialists voted for it, while 
the few who voted against it are avowed Chauvinists. 
The official defence by M. Caillaux was skilful, but left 
whole tracts of the controversy untouched. So far as 
he struck any keynote it was in his peroration, which ex- 
pressed the wish that henceforward France and Germany 
might live in peace and concord. He had some difficulty 
in meeting critics, who complain that while France 
assumes an onerous political ré/e in Morocco, she has 
surrendered her privileged position in the matter of 
concessions. 

* * *” 

THE industrial outlook has again darkened in North 
and North-Eastern Lancashire. The Unionist campaign 
against non-Unionist labor has produced a serious in- 
cident in Accrington, where a weaver and his wife have 
left the union, refused to rejoin it, and been upheld by 
their employers. Other mills worked by the company 
have struck, and the masters threaten to retort by a 
general lock-out, including 150,000 workers. The dispute 
may be settled, but the old and formidable issue of a 
minimum wage for miners is to be raised by a general 
ballot next month, asking for a decision for the “ prin- 
ciple of a minimum wage for every man and boy working 
underground in Great Britain.’’ If two-thirds of the 
miners decide for a stoppage, notices to terminate agree- 
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ments will be handed in next March. This time it is 
thought that the militants, whose stronghold is in South 
Wales and Northumberland, will win, but there is a 
pause for negotiation. 

* - * 


“ A PUZZLING arrangement has been reached between 
Turkey and Egypt in regard to the extreme Eastern 
strip of the Tripoli Coast, some two hundred miles long. 
It is important chiefly because of the good, deep-water 
roadstead at Sollum. Egypt has always contended that 
this territory was part of the Vilayet of Egypt granted 
to Mehemet Ali and his descendants. The dispute has 
never been settled, nor even seriously pressed, and the 
map accompanying the firman of 1841, if it ever was 
drawn, has been lost. Turkey now makes over this 
region to Egypt to be occupied temporarily during the 
war, subject to a final settlement at its close. No autho- 
ritative explanation is forthcoming. There is apparently 
some anger in Italy, but only among the less well-in- 
formed. 

* * * 

Iraty had already partly allowed the claim of 
Egypt by withdrawing this bit of coast-line from the 
blockade. Turkey, presumably, is glad to diminish the 
eventual gains of Italy. Italy, on the other hand, may 
well have consented from the first to pay blackmail in 
return for a free hand to carry out her brigandage. 
France, by a parallel movement, has occupied the dis- 
puted oasis of Djanet, which the Turks had so long 
defended gainst her. It is generally assumed that 
Egypt and Great Britain are in this contest on identical 
terms, and that we are interested in Sollum as a possible 
naval base. Malta one would have thought sufficient. 
It may be useful to remember that the Khedive is 
very largely interested in a light railway scheme to 
serve this whole region between Cyrenaica and 


Alexandria. 
* * * 


On Friday week, Mr. Primrose, Lord Rosebery’s 
second son, made a violent attack on the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s appointment of justices, charging him with 
breaking faith in Mr. Primrose’s constituency and 
neglecting his own conscience while he was supposed to 
keep the King’s. Mr. Primrose’s motion was seconded 
by Sir Charles Henry, who spoke without offence. The 
Prime Minister had no difficulty in showing that the 
substance of the complaint against Lord Loreburn—that 
he had failed to redress the overwhelming balance in 
favor of Tory magistrates—was very thin. Thus, in the 
English and Welsh boroughs he had appointed 1,100 
Liberals to 284 Conservatives, and 115 persons of un- 
known politics. In the counties he had appointed 1,658 
Liberals, 580 Conservatives, and 1618 of unknown color- 
ing. These “ unknown ”’ magistrates, who were claimed 
as mostly Tory, must have been fairly equally divided 
between the two parties, for they represented locally 
agreed lists. There is no serious Liberal grievance here. 
It is more to the point that the Lord Chancellor has 
honorably fulfilled his resolve to keep the judicial bench, 
high and low, free of the grosser taint of partisanship 
with which Lord Halsbury so deeply stained it. 

* * * 

Tue intense irritation felt in the United States at 
the restrictions placed by Russia on American travellers 
of Jewish faith, showed itself this week in a vehement 
debate in the House of Representatives. Some of the 
cases cited, in which passports had been refused to men 
of personal distinction and international repute, almost 
Staggered belief. Even Mr. Strauss, the American Am- 
bassador in Constantinople, was granted a passport only 





as a special courtesy, and on terms so humiliating that 
he declined to use it. The House proposed, there and 
then, to abrogate the Russo-American Arbitration 
Treaty by way of protest. Mr. Taft then intervened in 
a message to the Senate, giving notice of the intention 
to abrogate this Treaty in such a way as to avoid a 
rupture, while paving the way for negotiations. Both 
Houses have now approved his action. This protest 
should do good, but it will probably prevent any 
American action to strengthen the position of Mr. 
Shuster in Persia. Mr. Taft, meanwhile, continues 
his efforts on behalf of the Arbitration Treaties, 
and spoke powerfully in their defence in New York 
on Tuesday. 


* - * 


Tue first report of the U.S.A. Tariff Board, which 
was appointed to revise the schedules of the Payne Law 
in a downward direction, was issued on Wednesday with 
an approving message from Mr. Taft. It deals entirely 
with wool, and is a formidable criticism of the present 
high protection. But a Bill has yet to be formulated, 
and it must be remembered that Mr. Taft has already 
vetoed one Bill dealing with the duties on wool, intro- 
duced by the Democrats and Insurgents. The report 
must be welcomed in so far as it makes for a lower tariff, 
but its line of argument does not even approach the Free 
Trade position. The general principle seems to be that 
a tariff should equalise the cost of production as between 
foreign and home-made goods. The case against the 
Payne Tariff is that its duties are much higher than this 
principle requires. It puts the difference in cost of 
production very high—80 per cent. for yarn, and 100 per 
cent. further to make yarn into cloth. It is interesting 
to note that where there is a Trust, American domestic 
competition may prevent manufacturers from taking 
full advantage of a tariff. The duties on cloth average 
184 per cent., but the price in the States exceeds the 
foreign price only by 67 per cent. To revise duties one 
by one on the basis of the native cost of production seems 
to be a curiously inverted process. The cost of produc- 
ing any one article is largely determined by the general 
cost of living which, in its turn, depends on the general 
tariff itself. 


* * * 


Mr. Reprorp, the Examiner of Plays, has resigned. 
His resignation takes effect with the close of the year, 
when Mr. Brookfield’s duties begin. It would seem, 
therefore, that the two events were connected. If so, 
the scandal is worse than ever. The author of ‘‘ Dear 
Old Charlie’’ becomes sole Censor, and the blow 
in the face to public morality is unmitigated and 
undisguised. We hope that the serious portion of the 
public—that which frequents the theatre, and that 
which holds aloof in ignorance or suspicion of its char- 
acter and tendencies—will now strongly intervene. 


* * . 


Tue first of the five test matches between England 
and Australia has yielded a victory for the Common- 
wealth by 146 runs. The English eleven was slightly 
overplayed in batting and bowling, while in fielding the 
elevens were practically equal. The victory appears to 
have been mainly due to the new Australian ‘‘ googlie ”’ 
bowler, Hordern, who took five wickets for eighty-five 
runs in England’s first innings, and seven for 
ninety runs in her second, and disconcerted most of our 
players. England had a little the worst of the wicket 
and suffers from a too slight infusion of thoroughly 








seasoned cricketers. 
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Politics and Affars. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PARTY. 


Tue Session of 1911 may justly be held to attest 
the power and vitality of Liberalism. Much is expected 
of a young Parliament; but the House of Commons 
elected last December was not even an ordinary British 
Legislature. It was the avenger of the humiliated House 
of 1906 and the abortive House of 1910. Had it failed 
in its appointed task of restoring primacy to the represen- 
tative assembly, Liberalism would have been swept 
aside, and the Constitution must have taken a definitely 
conservative and anti-democratic form. It did not fail. 
At the proper moment the Crown was called in to adjust 
the threatened balance of power. The strange conduct 
of the Speaker in ruling the Budget to be no Money Bill 
may reveal one source of weakness in the Parliament 
Act; time may disclose others. But the general work- 
ing of the new leaven in the constitutional system is 
clear. The Lords have surrendered. The once fiercely 
contested Scottish Land Act, against which Lord Rose- 
bery and Scottish landlordism set their face, has passed 
with a formal protest. The Insurance Act, representing 
the widest measure of State interference with indi- 
vidual citizenship yet attempted by any British 
statesman, has been left wholly to the responsibility of 
the Government that framed it. None of the smaller 
social reforms—the Shops Act or the Mines Act—have 
been touched. 
measures—the Naval Prize Bill and the Metropolitan 
Rate Bill—the Lords appended a timid foot-note that 
their motive was delay rather than destruction. Nor is 
this all. The attempt to collect the fallen stones of the 
old House of Lords and build a strong Second Chamber 
out of them has been abandoned. The task of recon- 
struction is now avowedly resigned to the authors of the 


Even to their rejection of two minor 


Parliament Act. We do not see how it can be declined 
so long as the right of revision, implicitly left to the 
Upper House, is, in fact, withheld owing to the extreme 
pressure at wich the revived House of Commons works. 
Next year will se: (ue full fruits of the predominance of 
the Commons. ‘Viule they are being garnered, it will 
be impossible to deny to the Lords their allotted share 
in government on a bi-cameral plan. If we elect for 
Single-Chamber government, no such provision need be 
made. But as the Ministry have rejected that solution, 
some living shape, consistent with the spirit of democracy, 
must be framed for the revising body. 

The Liberal Party therefore owes to the Prime 
Minister the great boon of the revival and re-equipment 
of the representative power. It was only proper that 
this reversion to the true constitutional balance should 
have been accompanied by payment of members. That 
is a step in advance. The nation looks away from the 
old, and in some respects fruitful, reign of the middle 
and professional classes to seek a closer reflection of the 
mind of the entire community. The change must benefit 
the Labor Party no less than the two older combinations. 
The average Liberal and Conservative member is made a 
little freer of his caucus and his whips; the Labor man 
is encouraged to regard himself more as a representative 





of the whole people, and less as the advocate of an 
industry or a group of wage-earners. This, in view of 
the growing power of the Executive, is a necessary 
development. Modern politics represents a highly 
organised function. A great machinery exists, backed 
by money and social and political pressure, to keep a 
Ministry in power and its followers in order. Payment of 
members qualifies this pressure, and fortifies the 
representative principle against it and against the 
security of tenure which the Parliament Act confers on 
an active Liberal Government. It will clearly be a 
special object with Home Rulers and Welsh Liberals to 
keep the present Ministry in office at least up to the hour 
when the House has seen Home Rule and Welsh Dis- 
establishment through the allotted three rejections of 
these measures by the House of Lords. In return, it 
will be the duty of the Cabinet to avoid an undue strain 
on party loyalty on the debatable ground covered by Sir 
Edward Grey’s Continental and Persian policy. The 
Parliament Act sets up a new relationship between the 
governing forces in politics. That relationship must be 
fairly interpreted. Parliamentary Liberalism has 
already intervened in the matter of the growth of ex- 
penditure, and the Prime Minister has wisely accepted its 
plea for a new form of Parliamentary control. The 
resort to the guillotine to closure Estimates is of necessity 
abusive when employed against a body with the tradi- 
tions of the House of Commons. The new Committee 
merely restores to it part of the power it had lost. 

All things considered, however, the Parliament Act 
must be regarded as a great liberating agent. It has 
rescued Liberalism directly for work so large and adven- 
turous as the Budget of 1909, and the Insurance 
and Unemployment Act, and indirectly has spared 
it for the culminating stroke of freedom and appease- 
ment in India. We can now look back on the 
years that have passed since 1906, and see a 
united and pacified South Africa, an India saved from 
a. second Mutiny, and a home population of workers 
secured in the incalculable benefits of Free Trade, and 
blessed with such alleviations of their Ict, such fortifica- 
tions of their physical life, as Old Age Pcusions and the 
Compensation and Insurance Acts can secure. The 
Government have gone through a period of severe social 
disturbance. They have not merely survived it, but they 
have shown great energy, great skill, in piloting our 
industries through the storm. These are feats com- 
parable with those of the Grand Ministry of 1868. But 
it was inevitable that virtue should go out of a body of 
statesmen after an effort of concentration like the 
Parliament Act. 
the Home Rule controversy. The trouble will come 
when the public realises, amid the dangerous strain of an 
overloaded programme, the division in the Cabinet 
on woman suffrage, and divines the failure of its new 
Continental policy. We confess that we see with 
some foreboding a Prime Minister pledged to an active 
prosecution of his views on the suffrage and his 
two most powerful lieutenants committed to an equally 


We anticipate no further loss from 


active furtherance of their opposite opinion, the two 
forces meeting in full clash on the floor of the House of 
Commons and then turning to each other in dramatic 
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reconciliation and self-surrender over the victorious 
cause. We should have thought it better for both parties 
to neutralise each other by silence rather than by speech. 

Here, however, is ground for tactics, even though 
it be quaking ground, and in tactics the Prime 
Minister’s loyal and placable temper is an element 


of high value to his party. But foreign policy is a | 


matter less of tactics than of principle; and its leading 
issues have been fought out again and again on the 
historic battle-grounds of Liberalism. The important 
correspondent who signs himself “ E.,’’ offers in another 
column a reasoned and moderate defence of Sir’ Edward 
Grey’s policy. He assumes, as its author assumes, that 
it has two fixed points, an “ undisturbed ’’ adherence to 
our present relationship to France, and the maintenance 
of the present relative strength of the British and 
German fleets. In effect, the two points are one; for 
if the French attachment persists under the conditions 
which governed it during the Morocco imbroglio, the 
strength of the two fleets will also be represented by an 
ever-growing equation, and, incidentally, an ever-increas- 
ing exhaustion of nation4l strength. Is this the case? 
If so, we represent in Europe, by a secret but well- 
understood understanding with France, a fixed anti- 
German element in a balance of power which we have 
created and sustain. It is no longer a question of the 
Anglo-French Agreement of 1904. That agreement is 
fulfilled ; but the fact represents no closed bargain, no 
true or significant date in European diplomacy. It is 
an interval in a continuing engagement, which super- 
sedes the Liberal-Conservative policy on which, for 
nearly one hundred years, a succession of statesmen of 
widely differing views maintained a Free Hand for this 
island Power, equally for humanitarian purposes and for 
specially British interests. At this point we reach a 
distinction between Sir Edward Grey’s reading of his 
policy and ‘‘ E.’s’’ reserved adhesion to it. While the 
Foreign Secretary treats Morocco as an episode, not a 
terminal event in our diplomacy, ‘‘ E.’’ points clearly 
to the necessity of a change of temper and attitude 
towards Germany, and indicates, with equal precision, 
the reasons for such a change. “No one,’’ he says, 
“who has watched the course of foreign policy for the 
last seven years can doubt that Germany has good reason 
to complain of the sentiments and action of England 
whenever or wherever Germany has made any move, the 
effect of which was to extend her political influence or 
her territorial possessions in the sunnier portions of the 
earth’s surface.’’ This is strong criticism. Is it a true 
view of the general relations of the Foreign Office to 
German statesmanship? If it is, and if the desirability 
of modifying those relations is acknowledged, the breach 
between the Government and the Liberal Party will 
begin to close. But if there is no change, the sympathies 
of Liberalism must be more and more widely detached 
from the diplomacy pursued in its name. For, apart from 
the grave and imminent perils of the policy of Continental 
alliances, or quasi-alliances, in which we give all and 
risk all, the voice of England in foreign affairs must then 
become more and more like the voice of Metternich and 
less and less like the voice of Canning, or of Gladstone, 
or even of Palmerston. 
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COMPROMISE IN CHINA. 


Tue Chinese crisis has reached the stage at which the 
stronger Naval Powers think it necessary to deny that 
they intend to interfere. Nothing could well be worse, 
unless it were a guarantee of the integrity and in- 
dependence of the Chinese Empire. The intimation, if 
the Chinese are wise, will be promptly obeyed, and the 
two parties to the civil war will come to terms without 
undue delay. So far, there has apparently been nothing 
worse than a little “friendly pressure’’ exercised to 
hasten the negotiations. The delegates of North and 
South, meeting at Shanghai, have received a call from the 
Consuls-General of France, the United States, Russia, 
Germany, and Great Britain. One account declares that 
they urged the merits of constitutional monarchy, and 
advised a settlement in this sense. The Frenchman and 
the American, we suppose, explained the beauty of 
royalty, while the Russian expounded the meaning of a 
Constitution. We are left in ignorance of the Chinese 
reply, but it was no doubt polite, and may have been a 
little sceptical. The real conclusion, if the Chinese can 
read it, is that civil war is a luxury which only the rich 
and the strong may permit themselves in the world we 
inhabit to-day. What may be done with impunity on 
the Seine or the Mississippi, must not rashly be 
attempted on the Yangtse. Pretext or excuse for 
intervention, the Chinese have given none. But when 
five Powers happen, each of them, to regard some group 
of provinces as “a legitimate sphere of aspiration,”’ 
the only safe rule for their inhabitants is to avoid all 
abnormal happenings within them. 

If the “ Novoe Vremya’’ is well-informed in the 
sketch which it gives of Yuan-Shih-Kai’s terms, a settle- 
ment should be no very difficult matter. One need, 
indeed, fee! but little scepticism about this document, for 
its terms are so original and so bizarre that no European 
mind could have had the audacity to invent them. To 
the European mind a Republic involves the absence of 
a king, and commonly marches under the Comtist 
motto, Vi Dieu ni Roi. But the subtlety of the practical 
intelligence of China has conceived perhaps the most 
audacious form of compromise of which history bears 
record. The monarchy is, indeed, to survive, but as a 
rudimentary organ without a function, buried incon- 
spicuous in a body politic which lives its full existence 
and ignores it. China is to be, if these terms are 
accepted, a United States with a federal Republican 
Constitution. Her President will be directly elected for 
a term of four years, and will have in his hands the power 
of peace and war, controlled by a two-Chambered Parlia- 
ment elected by the States. The little boy who is an 
Emperor to-day, with a heritage of autocracy awaiting 
his maturity, becomes a mere king, equal in ceremonial 
status with the President, excluded from all participa- 
tion in politics, and allowed for his sole prerogative the 
amusement of appointing the officials of a Court where 
none will pay him honor. The idea seems to a Western 
mind so unnatural as to be quite impossible. But 
probably it will appear to Orientals to be an arrangement 
quite consistent with usage. Kingship in the Far East 
has usually been a sacred rather than a secular position. 
The king was a personage so divine as to be almost 
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debarred from direct contact with human affairs. In 
him were centred the uncanny forces of luck and magic 
which controlled the seasons and chained the floods and 
winds. If he fell from his carriage, no hand dared raise 
him ; he was more sacredly invisible than a lady of the 
harem. Every rite and taboo which common mortals 
observe when it suits them must in his case be literally 
fulfilled. Such was kingship in Korea, in Indo-China, 
and inold Japan. It followed that the secular authority 
commonly fell into the hands of some Mayor of the 
Palace, who might even found, as did the Shoguns 
of Japan, a rival and co-equal dynasty. The new 
King of China will be no more a cipher in 
worldly affairs than was the Mikado of Japan before 
‘the revolution, and the elected President of China will 
be no more powerful than was the hereditary soldier- 
dictator of Japan. The plan in short is probably quite 
workable, and to the Chinese mind will seem reasonable 
and almost conventional. It has its decided advantages. 
The educated Chinese will be happy to know that their 
Manchu King counts for no more in their political life 
than the servants of his palace. The old conservative 
world of elderly officials and unlearned peasants will be 
satisfied to know that he is there to sacrifice in due form 
to his ancestors, and to perform the rites that ensure the 
due progression of the seasons and conciliate the 
capricious spirits of the heavens. The Chinese will have 
won everything which was their aim. 

The whole cause of this most curious and promising 
revolution goes to suggest that for the rebels the con- 
stitution of the central authority is a secondary matter. 
They wanted to make an end of Manchu rule, and on 
this negative end their thoughts were centred rather than 
upon the erection of some strong government of their 
own. Each province asserted its own independence first, 
and thought only very late, and then half-heartedly, of 
the service which it might render to the general good. 
Chinese society is based on decentralisation and on the 
minimum of governmental interference. Each clan is 
virtually autonomous in its own region or village, and it 
is only in the towns peopled by men of divers origins 
that the machinery of a central administration, with the 
Manchu corps behind it, has ever implanted itself at all 
firmly. If the new Constitution prospers, its real 
attraction will probably be that it will permit the 
development of an autonomous and very varied life in 
the old provinces, whieh henceforward will be States. 
There will be room for the utmost diversity of pace, and 
the greatest latitude in experiment. Here a State will 
walk in the old paths, there a State, under the guidance 
of students and travelled natives, will rush ahead on the 
road which Japan has already travelled. When once the 
political upheaval is completed, it is probable 
that we shall see the enfranchised States sitting 
down one by one to sweep away the trammels of the 
past in a series of iconoclastic laws. To decree the un- 
binding of women’s feet would be in itself to transform 
the whole social and economic life of the country by 
conferring on the women no mere legal or intellectual 
freedom but the literal physical power to move. Behind 
these changes lies the appalling problem of over- 
population. With a child mortality that beggars the 





worst experience of European slums, and a birth-rate 
which makes the fertility of other races sterile, there is 
still, in spite of poverty, epidemic disease, famine, flood, 
and infanticide, an intolerable pressure of population on 
the means of subsistence, eked out though these are by 
inordinate labor and inconceivable ingenuity. How will 
this problem stand when the epidemics are checked, the 
infants saved from the effects of ignorance, the women 
restored to energy and health? There is not a fresh 
acre, even on the hill-sides, which can be reclaimed for 
cultivation, nor a borderland into which these crowded 
millions may expand. Unless the raising of the status 
of the women should of itself check this wasteful fertility, 
and the decay of the ancestral tradition limit the 
inordinate desire for progeny, the renaissance of China 
must make more than one world-problem. The solution 
may be found in emigration ; but where, unless in South 
America, is there an empty land which can receive the 
wanderers? Or will the Chinese by developing manufac- 
tures and their export trade seek to supplement their 
resources by flooding Western markets with the produce 
of the cheapest labor in the world? A decade hence we 
may be able to guess the answer to these questions. A 
generation hence we may be called upon to adjust our- 
selves to the new fact. 





THE GREAT SHIPPING COMBINE. 


THE spirit of amalgamation is moving with great boldness 
and celerity in the commercial, financial, and industrial 
worlds. Railways, banking and insurance, shipbuilding 
and engineering, have in recent years made rapid 
and systematic attempts to escape from the hazard 
and wasteful expenditure of competition, and to substi- 
tute agreements, federations, and combinations. For 
some time the great steam transport services on land 
and sea halted at the half-way house of periodic confer- 
ences, in which experiments were made in fixing rates 
and in distributing business. But the economy of com- 
bination was not thus exhausted. For great competing 
businesses there is no security of profitable peace short 
of actual amalgamation. Such an amalgamation, if it 
can be achieved, not merely effects enormous savings of 
expenses, but alone secures the control of markets and 
of prices which every great modern business strives to 
obtain. 

Ten years ago an amalgamation of Atlantic lines 
was attempted by Mr. Pierpont Morgan with the object 
of forming a monopoly of trans-Atlantic shipping. The 
International Mercantile Marine Company, thus formed, 
failed to secure its main object. Its failure is 
commonly attributed to the excessive capitalisation of 
the combine, largely due to the enormous prices paid to 
the White Star and other British lines. Probably 
it would be more correct to attribute the failure to 
the inability to induce the great Cunard Company 
to come in. For with the Cunard Company in the 
combine, and a more drastic working arrangement 
with the German lines, which would then have been 
feasible, so effective a monopoly might have been 


established as to justify the adventurous finance of Mr. 
Morgan. 
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The shipping world is now confronted with an 
equally bold experiment in the absorption of the great 
Union-Castle line by the Royal Mail Company. Both 
these monster companies have been themselves the off- 
spring of a process of amalgamation. The combination 
a few years ago of the two chief lines carrying between 
this country and South Africa, the Union and the Castle, 
removed all effective competition along this line of travel, 
and fastened upon the great African sub-continent a 
private commercial control, under which the Government 
and traders of South Africa have constantly been growing 
more restive. The Royal Mail Company, which has just 
bought up the Union-Castle, has pursued during the last 
few years an even more adventurous career of conquest. 
In 1908 it came into being as a union of the Royal Mail 
Steam-Packet Company and the Elder-Dempster lines, 
which latter, under the energetic policy of the late Sir 
Alfred Jones, had spread their services not merely to 
West Africa, but to the West Indies, Canada, and South 
Africa. Within two years of ite formation the Royal 
Mail had swallowed up the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company, plying with passenger ships to South America, 
while shortly afterwards it acquired the Glen and a con- 
trolling interest in another line in the Far Eastern trade. 
Last winter it completed its control of the South 
American trade by acquiring the controlling interest in 
the Lamport and Holt line. 

The purchase of the Union-Castle makes the 
Royal Mail by far the largest combination in num- 
bers of vessels and in scope of trade, though the 
actual tonnage of the new company does not 
greatly exceed that of the Atlantic combine. When 
we remember that one of the two active promoters of 
this latest coup is Lord Pirrie, of the White Star 
and Atlantic combine, we shall realise how rapidly the 
process of amalgamation is advancing in the shipping 
world. Those who are not shipping shareholders 
will be mostly concerned with speculating upon the 
effect this combination will have upon shipping rates. 
These combinations are always executed when trade 
is good and rates and profits in the shipping trade are 
unusually high. The Atlantic Combine was planned at 
a moment of unprecedented prosperity, when the supply 
of ships was conspicuously short of the demand. Now 
for some time past a similar wave of affluence has been 
passing over the shipping trade. This combine is 
obviously floated on the top of the wave. Public opinion, 
as attested by the Stock Exchange, appears to have 
endorsed the enormous price paid for the Castle-Union 
shares, more than three times their market value as it 
stood a few weeks ago. The Royal Mail shares them- 
selves have shown a rise as a clear consequence of the 
latest deal. But the Stock Exchange and the large in- 
vesting public are curiously susceptible to sanguine fits, 
and though part of their confidence may be explained by 
well-founded respect for the particularly able business 
men who command the amalgamation, a good deal may 
also be attributed to the impression which so magnificent 
an enterprise makes upon the imagination of the investing 
public. For business men, though priding themselves 
upon being hard, practical persons, are often very soft and 
malleable material for skilled processes of suggestion. 








Substantial economies may doubtless be effected in 
the expenses of control and management, and in the 
actual working of the united lines. But it would 
certainly appear that the first condition of financial 
success for the combine consists in its ability to main- 
tain traffic-rates at or near the high level that at present 
prevails. Now, in order to do this, they must prevent 
that natural increase in the supply of shipping accommo- 
dation which hitherto has always been stimulated by high 
profits in the shipping industry. In other words, they 
must artificially restrict output in order to hold up prices. 
No doubt they will term this process the maintenance 
of fair or living rates, the avoidance of cut-throat com- 
petition, and will dwell upon the advantage to all parties 
of stable and reliable traffic-rates. But stability may be 
bought too dear, especially if it is fixed upon too high a 
level. If we mistake not, the commercial, and, to some 
extent, the travelling public, will come to realise 
before very long that in their traffic with the West 
Indies, South America, and the greater part of Africa, 
they lie in the grip of a monopoly powerful enough to 
demand rates a good deal higher than the average rates 
of recent years, and liable to eat into the narrow and 
fluctuating profits of trades which are not so well able to 
protect their interests by combination. We wait with 
especial interest the attitude of the South African 


| Government towards the combine which so materially 


affects their commercial and postal relations with this 
country. 





COMMERCE AND DIPLOMACY. 


THERE are unmistakable signs of revolt in the com- 
mercial North against the ideas of the Foreign 
Office. On Thursday of last week, the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce passed a resolution which, in 
substance if not in form, was a strong censure of its 
policy in Persia. The resolution urged the Goyernment 
to resist Russia’s breaches of the Convention, and it in- 
dicated that British commerce was not content to go 
on indefinitely paying the cost of our complaisance. It 
was moved in a speech which (except for one passage, 
dealing with disorders on the Southern roads) boldly 
bracketed the cause of Persian freedom, British com- 
mercial interests, and the maintenance of our position in 
India; and that it should have been carried without a 
dissentient voice by a body which usually eschews politics, 
and certainly numbers more Tories and Whigs than 
Liberals, shows how completely Foreign Office policy has 
lost touch, not merely with ideals, but with the practical 
and material interests of the country. For some time 
now Manchester and the Foreign Office have not been 
on the best of terms. Lord Salisbury, excellent Foreign 
Minister though he was, and Lord Lansdowne were both 
severely criticised for their indifference to trade. But 
it has been reserved for Sir Edward Grey to make the 
divorce between diplomacy and commerce complete, and 
never till now has the Foreign Office carried its absorp- 
tion in the game of high politics to the point of oblivion 
to everything outside. Whatever interest the “ game ’’ 
may sometimes have for finance, it has none for com- 
merce. A great community, dependent on foreign trade 
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for its existence, would naturally like its Foreign Office 
to have a trade policy and definite ideas of carrying it 
out ; that, however, has long been past hoping for, Short 
of it, it is necessary that this country should have 
sufficient freedom from diplomatic entanglements to be 
able to secure redress for obvious injustice and to pro- 
tect elementary rights. But it is just here that the 
failures of the Foreign Office have been most con- 
spicuous. Its Morocco policy was quite out of relation 
with any conceivable British commercial interest ; and 
British trade in Morocco will owe its survival to the 
Kaiser and not to Sir Edward Grey. Persia has been 
even worse. The disturbed state of the southern roads 
is directly traceable to the attacks of Russia in the 
North, but the Foreign Office will do everything and 
offend anybody rather than speak the sharp word 
necessary to recall Russia to a proper respect for her 
promises. It is not through ill will, but through the 
diplomatists’ habit of regarding nations as pieces in a 
conventional game of their own invention, and not as 
aggregations of men with passions, generous or ignoble, 
with political and moral principles, and even with their 
livings to earn. 

Another example of the failure of diplomacy to pro- 
tect commercial interests is the case of the “ Oldhamia.”’ 
This was a steamer captured and sunk by the Russians 
in the war with Japan. She was carrying lighting oil, 
a cargo twice declared to be non-contraband, first by the 
Russian Consul-General at Shanghai, and later by the 
Russian Foreign Office, in reply to a question addressed to 
it through the British Embassy. There never was a 
clearer case for compensation ; for even if the “Oldhamia’”’ 
had been carrying contraband, her destruction would 
have been a criminal act for which the captor or the 
Russian Government would have owed compensation. 
Even if refined petroleum were capable of being used as 
fuel by warships and, therefore, of being conditional 
contraband, the capture would still have been bad, 
because it was not shown that this particular cargo was 
intended for naval use. If the “ Oldhamia”’ was rightly 
condemned, then any cargo of foodstuffs for this country 
would be lawful prize in war. Therefore, the general 
duty laid on the Foreign Office of protecting our com- 
merce was reinforced by the most urgent considerations 
of public policy, for nothing is so important to this 
country as a proper definition of contraband. All this 
the Foreign Office seems to have recognised. It encour- 
aged the owners of the “‘ Oldhamia’’ to appeal to the 
Supreme Court against the condemnation of the Libau 
Court, under the promise that if the result was a denial 
of justice the Foreign Office would intervene diplomati- 
cally. So, indeed, it did, after the Supreme Court had 
upheld the condemnation. It argued the case well, but 
all to no purpose. Possibly a commission of ten per 
cent. to certain high Russian officials would have had 
more effect than all its representations. At any rate, 
the owners of the “ Oldhamia’’ are still awaiting com- 
pensation, and while shipping and commercial people are 
amazed at this failure of diplomacy to obtain it, 
the Foreign Office is apparently unconvinced that 
it has not rather distinguished itself. It shelters behind 
the argument that when the Naval Prize Bill is carried 





(that it has not been carried has been due mainly to the 
same lack of touch between diplomacy and commercial 
opinion) there will be an International Prize Court to 
make the same kind of injustice impossible in the future. 
It argues, moreover, that £60,000, the amount of com- 
pensation claimed, was in any case not worth going to 
war about. 

In discussions both on Persia and on the “ Old- 
hamia ’’ the Foreign Office has challenged its critics to say 
whether they want it to go to war to enforce their views. 
But if this argument were sound, it would be an admission 
of diplomatic bankruptcy. The business of diplomacy is to 
obtain justice without recourse to war, and if it fails 
when its case is impregnably strong, as in these instances, 
there is a screw loose somewhere. Either diplomacy is 
not doing its best, or it is incompetent. That our 
diplomacy is often incompetent is very likely, because 
it so rarely has the advantage of public criticism, and the 
various accounts of the conversations between the 
German Ambassador and our Foreign Office last July 
confirm the suspicion that if diplomacy is the art of 
making oneself-understood, its practice is, indeed, at a 
low ebb. But the more likely explanation is that 
diplomacy has not been trying its best to secure either 
compensation for the owners of the “ Oldhamia ’’ or fair 
play for Persia. We do not mean that there was any 
positive indifference on the part of the Foreign Office, 
but that, however strongly it may have felt about in- 
justice in Persia or to British shipowners, it felt still 
more strongly the importance of doing nothing to offend 
Russia. It is the shadow of Germany over the Foreign 
Office. As though you could build up a friendship on a 
succession of wrongs meekly endured, or as though Russia 
would ever lift a finger to help us in a quarrel with 
Germany that was not her own! Either an ideal or a 
“real ’’ foreign policy would serve this country well. 
But the policy of the Foreign Office is neither the one nor 
the other, but rather a Quixotic tilt at the hobgoblins of 
“ high ’’ politics. 





THE CONSERVATISM OF SCIENCE. 


Sm Wiiuiram Ramsay has been collecting protests from 
Fellows of the Royal Society against government by 
Cabinet and in favor of the postponement of the In- 
surance Bill. It appears that 116 distinguished 
physicists, chemists, physiologists, botanists, &c., have 
signed the protest, while only two have recorded a 
contrary opinion. The opinions of the 116 are, perhaps, 
more valuable on questions of physics, chemistry, 
physiology, botany, &c., than on questions of social 
reform. But it is one of the established practices of the 
day to get a man who knows a great deal about one 
thing to make an authoritative utterance about some- 
thingelse. So we cannot complain of Sir William Ramsay. 
What does impress us as peculiar is that the scientific 
mind should be so slow in awaking to the situation. 
The Insurance Bill has been before the country since 
the beginning of May. Why protest when it has just 
been carried into law in December? The methods by 
which the Bill was carried are open, if you will, to 
criticism. But what are we to say of the methods by 
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which it has been opposed? It is futile to complain of 
Cabinet despotism when the regular Opposition begins 
by acclaiming the Bill and at the last declines to take 
the responsibility of a direct negative to the third read- 
ing, and when the same Opposition in the ‘House of 
Lords refuses to exercise its still-remaining power of 
rejection. The Bill has gone through, not by the tyranny 
of the Cabinet, but at bottom because, whatever its 
defects, it held the field as the only practical solution. 

We agree with these great lights of science that the 
power of the Cabinet is too great, but we confess to 
some surprise at their sudden zeal against “ oligarchical 
government.’’ There is a touch of rhetoric here which is 
hardly in keeping with the cold precision of exact science. 
The Cabinet consists no doubt of a mere handful of men, 
but it is, after all, responsible ; its power is terminable, 
and it is indirectly representative. The manifesto, we 
see, claims the right of initiative and criticism for both 
Houses of Parliament. But the House of Lords— 
which so far as it has lost these two particular powers, 
has done so entirely through its own inertia—is a real 
oligarchy, small in numbers, irresponsible, and, till the 
Parliament Act was passed, enjoying an authority which 
could not be terminated. We, too, desire to see the 
authority of Cabinets held in check, but non tali auzxilio. 
We do not recall any protest of the Royal Society against 
any Conservative measure, nor do its distinguished 
members concern themselves with the class of questions 
which have been by far the most completely and most 
conspicuously withdrawn from Parliamentary control— 
questions of foreign policy. 

The temper of science at the present day is in 
fact strangely conservative. It was not always so. 
As long as science had something substantial to 
fear from religious intolerance it was, on the whole, 
allied with liberty, and through liberty with the cause of 
democracy in general. But liberty of opinion being once 
established, science has no common interest to unite it on 


the side of social progress, while several influences, apart | 
from the interests of the educated class to which its | 


professors belong, tell in the contrary direction. To begin 
with, there is the influence of biology, which, as applied 
to social affairs, is for ever attempting to trace all human 
ideas to congenital faults of human beings; to disparage 
the value of institutional reforms; to take success and 
failure as tests of merit and demerit; and to regard the 
heightened sense of common responsibility principally as 
an obstacle to the efficient working of natural selection. 
But beyond this there are more general causes. Science, 
though it has recently exploded matter, remains in the 
essentials of its method materialistic, whereas any doc- 
trine of social progress, whatever itsformulz, is in essence 
religious. This is not to say that social progress can 
dispense with a reasoned or, indeed, with a thoroughly 
scientific account of human affairs. Cause and effect are 
to be found in the life of society as elsewhere, and we 
cannot insist too strongly on the constant need of a dis- 
passionate observation of the manner of their working. 
But the religious spirit takes account of causes which 
science does not readily admit, and, what is more 
important, it is conscious in itself of a force which 
gathers strength from self-confidence. It was a favorite 






saying of Herbert Spencer that there is no alchemy by 
which we can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts. 
This is to the social reformer a compendium of what 
is false in social philosophy. 
leaden. 


Man’s instincts are not 
They are a strange alloy of noble and base 
metal. It is not an alchemy that is needed to transmute 
them. It is a purifying process which brings out the 
true self and purges away the dross, and this purifying 
process is not an automatic tendency which the observer 
has merely to register like a specific gravity or 
the temperature at which liquid boils, but depends 
on the conscious efforts of men themselves, on 
the enthusiasm and passion of leaders, on the loyalty 
and faith of followers. These are forces not easy 
to measure, not readily formulated in differential 
equations, but none the less real, and for the life and 
growth of society the leading realities. We recall—to 
take a single small instance where these impalpable 
forces were distinctly matched against figures—the 
proofs given many years ago of the actuarial unsound- 
ness of some of the leading trade unions. It was all 
quite clear in black and white. It could be shown as a 
matter of statistical demonstration that by all the rules of 
science the unions were bankrupt. But after all the years 
that have passed, the very unions attacked are more 
flourishing than ever. In defiance of all the rules, they 
have won the game, and that fora very simple reason. The 
actuaries forgot the element of trade union loyalty, and 
the consequent power of the unions to levy at need. 
The same mistake is made in greater things. The life 
force of society is always in being, but it is not always 
operating with even vigor. It may gain or lose faith in 
itself, and as it gains or loses, there is progress or torpor. 

A true and concrete science of society takes these 
forces into account, though it realises the difficulty of 
measuring them. But here, again, it has to differentiate 
itself from the methods of the physical and even of some of 
| the social sciences. 





Science in our own time has won its 
greatest triumph by a specialisation which constantly 
becomes more extreme and more minute. But if there 
is anything clear in the science of society it is that the 
life of society is a whole in which every part is intimately 
related to the remainder. A sound sociology recognises 
in those vital forces to which religion appeals precisely the 
basis of unity which it seeks, and in consequence it treats 
all the results of specialism as merely provisional. Thus 
in the conflict between the religious and the scientific 
spirit the science of society has a paradoxical part to 
play. It has to recognise that the fuller and deeper, and 
therefore the more scientific, view of its peculiar field is 
that which appeals to the religious rather than the 
scientific mind in the ordinary sense of the term. 
It is forced to this conclusion as one of the funda- 
mental facts of its own subject-matter regarded as a 
science. The “ faith of the social reformer’’ is one of 


| its leading data, without which history becomes un- 
intelligible, just as the future becomes dark. But to the 
science which knows nothing of such imponderable forces 
all these things are foolishness, and for it the field of 
social reform remains one of dim conjecture or un- 
and those who experiment 
therein are set down as enthusiasts or as charlatans. 





warranted dogmatism, 
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Life and Hetters. 


INTEGRITY AND INDEPENDENCE. - 
A Socratic D1aLocvue. 
Now that we are on the topic of Empire-building, we are 
indeed lucky to have in our company Thrasymenes, just 
returned from Asia. You are, we know, a good deal of 
an expert in this business of Imperial expansion, 
Thrasymenes ; or ought I rather to call it an art? 

Yes, indeed, O Socrates, and a fine art too, and 
quite the largest of the fine arts in its scope and aims. 

Excellent! For I see, Thrasymenes, that you are not 
only an expert but an enthusiast. You are evidently the 
very man Eubulus here and I are looking for. For in our 
talk of Empire-making, we have been fumbling with 
mere phrases and ideas, having at hand no practical 
experience to guide us. We both supplicate you to 
lighten our darkness. 

I will do my best, Socrates, though, as you are 
aware, lecturing is not much in my line. ‘‘ Deeds, not 
words,’’ is my motto. 

Certainly, it is deeds we too are after. But I sup- 
pose I should be right in seeking for a purpose in your 
deeds. 

Assuredly ; and a really elevated purpose, for it is 
nothing less than the civilisation of the world that we 
are after. For this is the destiny and mission of an 
Imperial race. 

It is indeed a grand goal you set before us, 
Thrasymenes, and for one who sets so little store on 
words, you phrase it admirably. Such a task as you 
describe, I suppose, is not for everybody to undertake. 
I presume that some rare quality distinguishes those to 
whom Nature assigns this destiny, or Providence this 
mission ? 

Yes, indeed, the quality is rare enough; it is the 
power of organising things which we call efficiency. A 
man, or a nation, having this talent must not hide or 
waste it. If he is a business man, he must extend his 
organising power into a Trust. A people must use this 
quality of soul to make an Empire. And, indeed, this 
is no chance analogy between business and politics. For 
the enlightened moralist will recognise that Empire 


is nothing else than a political Trust, undertaken | 


by the efficient nation in the wider interest of civilisation. 

Pray, halt a moment here, Thrasymenes, for 
Eubulus and I are a little out of breath with your 
expansive mode of argument. 

Yes, indeed, Socrates, added Eubulus, whose face 
had been visibly swelling with pent-up expostulation ; 
if Thrasymenes will let us, I would like to go back a few 
steps in this Imperial progress. 

Well, where is it that you get stuck? 

It is just here. You say, Thrasymenes, that it is 
the destiny and mission of the efficient people to take 
in hand and organise the inefficient people, and that in 
this way the civilisation of the world is advanced. 

Yes, that is what I maintain. 

But how is one to know which is the efficient nation ? 

If that is your difficulty, it is soon solved. For it 
belongs to the very nature of efficiency to recognise 
itself. The efficient nation simply asserts itself, and by 
the very act of doing so, attests its efficiency. 

But surely, Thrasymenes, that isn’t the way in 
which other services of trust are regulated. 

What do you mean? 

Why, a servant or a clerk is not usually taken on 
a character he writes himself. And a money-lender wants 
some other security than the self-recommendation of the 
borrower before he makes a loan. Do you really con- 
sider the profession which a nation makes of its superior 
efficiency as a sufficient warrant for taking in hand the 
organisation of another nation? 

Pardon me, Eubulus. To the practical statesman 
the points you raise seem nothing else than academic 
quibbles. The nation that is conscious of its efficiency 
simply sees a piece of work ahead and does it. The proof 
of the efficiency is the effect. 











If I may interpose, said Socrates, I would suggest 
that in the investigation of so elusive an art we should 
postpone our judgment alike of motives and effects until 


. the process or practice of the art itself is clearly seen. 


I would, therefore, seek to learn from Thrasymenes 
precisely how the efficient nation deals with the back- 
ward State which it seeks to civilise. It does not, I 
presume, go at it by sheer brute force, like a bull with 
its head down for the charge. 

No, indeed, it does not, Socrates. The approved 
methods are those of peaceful, penetration, the approach, 
not of an enemy, but of a benefactor. 

That is excellent! But it appears to involve an 
initial difficulty. For if, as you show, it belongs to the 
efficient nation to recognise its efficiency, it would seem 
to belong to the backward or inefficient nation not to 
recognise its efficiency. Will not that be so? And will 
not the inefficient one be somewhat rel-.:tant to receive 
the approaches of its benefactor? 

Why, yes, Socrates; history shows the inefficient. to 
be extremely obstinate in this regard, especially if they 
suspect the bona fides of the approach? The veriest 
tyro in the art of Imperialism knows this. 

I suppose, then, your first work must be directed 
chiefly to disarm these unworthy suspicions? 

Quite right. So the first steps are in no sense 
political. Indeed, the Imperial power is careful to keep 
quite out of sight. It simply allows or encourages some 
of its citizens to enter the country it has marked down 
for ultimate absorption, as traders for their private 
profit, as explorers, or as missionaries. And when the 
country is a little better known, and sufficient confidence 
of its rulers has been won or bought, other citizens obtain 
permission to work mines or plantations, or to lend 
money to the rulers of the inefficient State. 

But are not these commercial and other dealings 
very dangerous for those who undertake them? 

Why, yes, indeed ; but these private dangers are the 
very seeds of Imperialism. 

How do you make that out? 

Well, you see, it works like this. In a simple, back- 
ward people, each of these intrusions makes for general 
disorder. The traders, who bring guns and strong drink, 
foment intestine feuds ; new trade routes act as a demand 
for brigands; the miners and other foreign settlers get 
at loggerheads with the inhabitants; and, best of all, 
generous loans stimulate extravagance and make for 
bankruptcy. ~~ ¥ 

Best of all, indeed! But how can the noble fruits 
of civilisation grow from such baleful seeds as these? 

Ah, it is just here that we enter the arcana 
of our art. The disorder thus produced becomes intoler- 
able. The property, nay, the very lives, of our valuable 
subjects are imperilled. These cry out to their govern- 
ment to save them. And so the government, which has 
been waiting, has then to intervene. 

You mean it annexes the country? 

Why, no such thing! Nothing could be further 
from its action or professions—at this stage. It merely 
intimates that compensation must be made to its injured 
subjects, and that better order must be kept than an 
inefficient government is capable of keeping. And next, 
as the disorder continues, it offers its disinterested 
advice and assistance to enable the rulers to perform 
their duties in a more satisfactory manner. 

But does not this move arouse the very suspicions 
which you said just now it was so desirable to allay? 

Why, yes, it does, And this is where the moral 
capital of an efficient Imperial race comes in so useful. 

What exactly do you mean, Thrasymenes? 

I mean the faith or confidence which the rulers of 
the backward state will naturally repose in the plighted 
word or declaration of a great civilised state. For the 
stage we have now reached is one that requires this 
pledge. 

What pledge do you mean? 

I mean a bold, uncompromising undertaking to main- 
tain for ever the integrity and independence of the back- 
ward state. For only by this means could an open rup- 
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ture of relations be avoided, and the game of peaceful 
penetration be continued. 

I quite realise the value of such a pledge. For this 
I apprehend is the precise point where the political pro- 
cess of absorption really begins. 

Yes; and that is why the pledge should be given 
with full formality. And if there should happen to be 
two Imperial Powers alike devoted to this civilising 
mission who will jointly pledge themselves to this sacred 
duty, so much the better, for the moral security is 
doubled. 

But may they not find it inconvenient at a later 
stage to keep this pledge? 

That indeed, O Socrates, may well happen. But in 
that case they will redeem it by another pledge of greater 
value. 

But what can be of greater value than indepen- 
dence !—broke in Eubulus. 

Nothing, perhaps, for you, with your narrow 
nationalism. But others would hold that a larger, truer 
liberty is found in forming part of a great civilised 
Empire. 

But, said Socrates, our present business is, I take 
it, not to judge, but to trace the actual process of Imperial 
expansion. Now the stage we have reached at present is 
an early one. But I suppose you architects of Empire 
have a name for each stage. 

Yes, indeed. It is all excellently graded in the 
language of diplomacy. The country that is being 
watched by a civilising power, which as yet has only 
inserted trade “ feelers,’’ is called “‘ a sphere of interest.’’ 
But when the disorder has gone far enough to call for 
pacific intervention, it passes into “a sphere of 
influence.’’ 

But stop a minute, Thrasymenes! put in Eubulus. 
Haven’t you forgotten one item in your list of “ spheres ’’ ? 

I don’t think so. But what is it, Eubulus? 

Why, that valuable expression “a legitimate sphere 
of aspiration,’’ quite the most illuminative of the 
phrases, which describes so accurately the present atti- 
tude of civilising powers towards China. 

And a very good phrase too, say I, and a very proper 
attitude for the trustees of world-civilisation. What say 
you, Socrates? 

I am still waiting, all agog, Thrasymenes, to learn 
the final processes in your art. 

Why, to tell the truth, Socrates, after once the 
“sphere of influence ’’ has been safely entered, everything 
runs quite smoothly, and the further processes of absorp- 
tion are so nearly automatic that the most inexpert of 
Foreign Ministers can hardly fail. 

But I suppose there is an orthodox method of com- 
pletion ? 

Why, yes, and sometimes it takes a considerable 
time, especially when, as sometimes happens, two rival 
benefactors begin the civilising process upon the same 
body. 

Why, what will happen then? 

Well, instead of proceeding in a single step from 
sphere of influence to plain protectorate, the power that 
has gone furthest in the swallowing process will declare 
“a veiled protectorate.”’ 

And what exactly does that come to? 

It has been described as a situation where the 
civilising power is “in a position to give authoritative 
advice’’ to the rulers of a country still in nominal 
possession of its independence. 

And how is this authority exercised ? 

Why, the method is simplicity itself. Behind the 
native ruler you set a ruler of your own, while each 
native official is duplicated by an official of the civilising 
power. And for the rest, though you allow the native 
ruler to appoint his servants, you reserve a veto upon 
those who are appointed. 

_ _ But isn’t this a direct breach of the pledge of 
independence ? 

I admit it looks a little like it. But, after all, you 
must remember these Oriental people don’t regard 
promises and declarations with that meticulous 











scrupulosity that obtains among us. Besides, the 
civilising power generally guards itself by some provision 
relating to “the force of circumstances.’’ 

This “force of circumstances,’’ I take it, said 
Eubulus, is a sort of sudden twist in the stream of 
Destiny which carries the Imperialist nation to port. 

Yes, and a very serviceable twist sometimes. But, 
Socrates, my tale is nearly told. For when the veil is 
removed from the protectorate, the absorption is 
practically complete. The step to an administrative 
province is a short and easy one. For disorders will 
continue to arise from time to time in the best-regulated 
protectorate, and these will compel the protector to 
tighten the grasp of his protecting arm and gather his 
protégé into a closer political embrace. 

With what unction you describe the process of 
deglutination and absorption, Thrasymenes, and quite 
convincingly, if Imperialism were merely a matter of 
specious phraseology. 

Whatever can you mean, Socrates? I have 
described the practice as exactly as I could, concealing 
nothing. 

Yes ; but I fancy that one quite important truth was 
in danger of escaping our notice. 

What is that? 

The truth that each step in the practice of this 
art is a squandering of that “ efficiency ” which, as you 
have shown, is the vis motriz of the process. 

I really don’t understand you, Socrates. 

Well, I will make my meaning plain. Each one of 
those slippery phrases which your art employs carries 
with it by necessity a slippery action, and each of these 
slippery actions simply cancels so much of the faith in 
your good intentions which constitutes your fund of 
moral efficiency. The actual process which you describe 
is simply the killing of the liberty of a weaker by a 
stronger nation. All your phrases cannot hide this fact. 
But their smoothness costs your nation very dear all the 
same—dearer even than you understand. 

Why, indeed, Socrates, we are well aware how heavy 
is the burden which this civilising mission lays upon us. 

I doubt, Thrasymenes, if you have even an inkling 
of the real cost. I mean the back-stroke of Imperialism. 

Why, what is that? 

It is the destruction of liberty in that nation which 
destroys the liberty of another. For Nemesis works 
surely and accurately this way. To kill the liberty of 
another people is to strike a blow at the spirit of liberty 
at home. This surely is the inner meaning of that pro- 
verb, ‘‘ What shall it profit a nation if it gain the whole 
world and lose its own soul’’? For nothing less than 
this is the cost of the career of duplicity and treachery 
which you describe. And your vindication and approval 
of it is a simple measure of the moral degradation it 
entails. This unctuous rectitude of the civilising mission 
is the last penalty but one for the nation that commits 
itself to an Imperial career. 

The last but one, said Eubulus; pray, Socrates, 
what is this last? 

Oh, there remains one lower depth than that of 
slayer of liberty. It is the state of soul of that nation 
which, like Saul in the legend, holds the cloak of another 
tyrant that he may stone the life out of the helpless 
nation whose integrity and independence he has under- 
taken to preserve. 





THE PHILOSOPHIC CHRISTMAS. 


Curistmas has survived so much that it may well hope 
to defy even the philosopher. It survived Christianity 
itself by a triumph of adaptation. The rosy pagans who 
transformed the feast of the winter solstice, with its 
wassail and its nature rites, into the festival of the 
Nativity achieved what is, perhaps, the world’s supreme 
triumph of tact. They met the new ascetic religion with 
a shout of goodwill, warmed its monasticism at their 
solar fires, melted its abstinence with good cheer, and dis- 
solved its doubts and prohibitions in a smile of geniality 
and comradeship. The records of the process are lost 
in the glooms of unrecorded history, but we can still 
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imagine something of the conflicts and the controversies 
by which the conversion of the heathen tradition was 
at last achieved. We may be sure that zealous 
missionaries thundered their curses against the wanton 
practices of their uncouth flocks. We can see their un- 
lucky converts waking in all the depression that attends 
the grey morning after the feast to discover themselves 
amid the wreckage of boar’s head and mead bowl and 
mistletoe, cowering beneath the terrors of excommunica- 
tion. We can do homage to the wit of the ecclesiastic 
who first conceived the bold design of reconciling piety 
with social usage. There were Jesuits before Loyola, 
and artists in diplomacy before the Propaganda. They 
adapted where they could not destroy, and sanctified the 
tradition which they could not eradicate. The Reforma- 
tion came near dealing its fatal blow to Christmas in 
the sterner of Protestant countries. Knox banished it 
for some generations, only to drive it forward a week 
into the godless saturnalia of a Scottish New Year’s 
Day. But Papist practices reign once more in the land 
which he had cleared of vanities. Christmas has returned 
to Scotland, smiling and garlanded, like the train of 
young Bacchus, who conquered “ old Tartary the fierce.’’ 

To-day, if we are to believe Mr. Arnold Bennett, the 
danger to Christmas comes from the spirit of rationalism. 
A festival which has survived the hammer of John 
Knox is assailed by the finer tools of Huxley and 
Spencer. What with the Higher Criticism and compara- 
tive mythology, we are supposed to be altogether too 
wise about its origins. So he casts about for some 
sanction in morals and reason. He would rationalise it 
and “ re-vivify ’’ it from a constant stream of new ideas. 
He would turn it out, sterilised and cleansed of super- 
stition, a sort of “‘ modified ’’ milk of human kindness, 
fresh from a sociological dairy. We are to call it “ the 
Feast of St. Friend,’’ and its gospel is written in very 
large print, within imitation ivory covers, in a booklet 
which bears this pretty title, with the imprimatur of 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. Christmas has survived 
much ; it will survive this also. Like the prehistoric 
Jesuit who sanctioned the usages of our ancestors, Mr. 
Bennett is tolerant of established customs. He approves 
of feasting. He likes Christmas cards. He permits 
presents. He invites us rather to a more deliberate and 
methodical exercise of the instinct of goodwill. We are, 
if we seize his meaning, to mark down, Christmas by 
Christmas, some one individual or some section of the 
human race for a deliberate exercise of the imaginative 
understanding. When we have thoroughly “done’’ 
one, we may turn to another, and the process is, in each 
case, to put ourselves in his place, and realise, with the 
aid of feasting and presents, precisely why he is tiresome 
and difficult, and precisely how this tiresomeness, rightly 
considered, is a very precious quality. The prescription 
certainly has its possibilities. One can imagine a very 
piquant series of festivities designed on Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s formula. One sees in fancy the Peace Societies 
inviting the Italian military attaché to discuss the 
seizure of Tripoli at a banquet of shredded wheat and 
barley water. At the Hotel Cecil the “ Die-hard ” sits 
down to understand the “ Ditcher,’’ and the Halsbury 
Club gives a Christmas dinner to the Lost Leader. At 
Clement’s Inn the suffragettes settle down to achieve the 
imaginative feat of understanding Mr. Lloyd George. The 
Irish Party entertains Mr. O’Brien, while Mr. Ellis 
Griffith dines at Lambeth Palace, and a brilliant gathering 
of dramatists overwhelms Mr. Redford and “ Dear Old 
Charlie ’’ with its hospitality, and feasts them before a 
Christmas-tree hung with censored plays. Christmas 
was getting a little dull, a trifle conventional. With 
such a programme as this, one certainly might “ re- 
vivify ’’ its faded splendors. 

For our part, we contest the whole set of premises 
on which Mr. Bennett founds his proposals for the reform 
of Christmas. We do not want reform. We are ready 
to resist this Fabian permeation of our traditions. We 
want a goodwill that is instinctive and thoroughly un- 
intelligent. The good-natured man can love his enemies, 
and the wise man knows better than to try and under- 
stand them. We are quite ready to sit down beside 
them, and crown them with mistletoe, and sing a carol 





to their bass; but when we are invited to imagine their 
inner mind, we think we can conceive a jollier occupation 
for Christmas Day. One may fairly expect the 
Innocents to stretch out their little throats to the knife, 
but it is asking too much to invite them to put them- 
selves in Herod’s place. There are 364 consecutive days, 
and in Leap Year there are even 365, in which to perform 
these psychological exercises. But Christmas comes but 
once a year, and even a Fabian has a right to be simple- 
minded for once. Nor are we disposed to quit our super- 
stitions without a _ struggle. Matthew Arnold 
immortalised the Bishop who resolved to do something 
for the Trinity. We would do something even for the 
Winter Solstice. The continuity of Christmas is its 
chiefest glory. It is not so much the feast of St. Friend 
as the feast of St. Ancestor. So far from stripping it 
of its antiquarian trappings, we would conserve them and 
stereotype them. We meet our neighbors on all seven 
days of the week. But it is only at Christmas that we 
stand in a great chorus with the ghosts of our forefathers. 
The heathen have not quitted us. The Druids live beside 
us as lively as the waits. The dim cohorts of Roman 
legionaries who carried the sun-cult of Mithras into the 
outermost regions of barbarism tramp unseen into our 
festival. The early Christian and the medieval monk 
join us, smiling and genial. We have the shepherds and 
the Magi for our guests, and we seat ourselves at the 
good cheer, the heirs of many centuries. On this day we 
are as old as mankind and as young as the singing 
cherubim. We read the Oriental history as a native and 
contemporary document. The pictures of Florentines 
and Flemings hang around us a splendid tapestry old as 
the hills and as fresh as our children’s eyes. The gold 
and frankincense of Mabuse’s Kings, glittering in the 
National Gallery, have become a present vision, and the 
figured basses of Handel ring to our ears as modern and 
as homely as our mother’s lullabies. We count our 
centuries only that we overleap them, and number our 
years only that we baptise them on this day with an 
Anno Domini. It is the festival of the world’s grey 
hairs, and at each renewal it turns their silver to the 
flaxen of a Child. 





“BONE OF MY BONE.” 


In those sweet Victorian days, that look so easy and 
innocent now, good, kind teachers used to say that 
“‘wife’’ meant “the weaver’’; and they would draw a 
picture of gentle womanhood moving gracefully to and 
fro beside the loom, weaving raiment or tapestries of 
exquisite design and color, something in the William 
Morris style. They told their students, too, that 
“Lady ’’ meant “the loaf-giver.’’ Whereat tender 
philosophers used to cry, “ Bless her dear heart!” and 
again they would draw a picture of beneficent dames in 
kirtle, stomacher, and farthingale (or whatever they 
wore in those chivalrous ages), stepping down the hall 
to present the fragrant loaves to kneeling varlets with 
gratefully uplifted eyes. How happy everyone was to 
hear it! Each vision was as good as a Christmas card 
with a robin in the foreground and a snowy church 
behind ; or as a Dickens’s Christmas carol, with a savor of 
roast goose and punch; or as a glimpse of the real old 
cheaping-stead, resurrected by arts and crafts. Why did 
time and truth come to change it all so savagely? 

Cruel professors tell us now that they do not exactly 
know what “wife’’ means. They are quite sure it has 
nothing to do with weaving. They say we get the same 
word in “ woman,’’ which was “ wifman,’’ and we have 
heard them connect it with something that meant “to 
tremble.’’ So, too, with “Lady ’’; not “ loaf-giver,”’ 
they say, but “toiler at the kneading-trough.” In 
place of that gracious donor of free meals, we are given 
a poor drudge, with arms stuck deep in sticky dough. In 
place of that elegant executant of medieval Liberty 
stuffs, we are shown a cowering, shivering victim of male 
brutality or passion. We are back at the stage of forest 
savagery, such as Africa still shows, where of day long 
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you may hear the woman pounding, pounding at the 
maize with her four-foot pestle, worked with both 
arms, while strapped between her shoulders a baby 
joggles its black head at every blow, and her 
husband plays a native variety of “ Archer-up’”’ 
with beans upon the sand. Or, worse still, we are back 
in the twilight of an oozing cavern, to which a shaggy 
creature has dragged by her hair a creature only less 
shaggy, and, standing over her with a log, whereto he 
has spliced a jagged flint, presents a scene most shocking 
to genteel sensibilities. 

In his little book on “The Wife in Ancient and 
Modern Times’’ (Williams & Norgate), Mr. Ernest 
Schuster does not take us so far in time or space as those 
disturbing etymologists. Still less does he show us 
glimpses of the dimly discerned xons when, as we may 
suppose, incipient man followed the analogy. of other 
beings, among whom the female holds the power, and the 
male lays himself out to attract her notice by superior 
personal recommendations of color, crest, or agility in 
dancing. It is the cock robin upon whose breast a fuller 
crimson comes in the spring; the wanton cock lapwing 
that in the same season gets himself another crest; and 
the gentleman crane that gyrates so elegantly to win 
favor in the eyes of the supercilious “ demoiselle.’’ Or 
go to the bee, you fashionable lady; consider her ways 
and be wise; how she feeds the silly drones that preen 
themselves in sunny idleness, proud of their beautiful 
eyes and golden, tawny hair, fattening on milk and 
honey, till the fated hour comes and, the function of one 
among them being fulfilled, with virgin joy she stings 
and bites and scratches all the rest to death, clearing 
their pretty corpses from the hive as so much untidy 
lumber and rubbish that must be dusted up. Excellent 
also was the old belief that the she-adder, when she had 
enough of him, bit off the head of her adoring and trust- 
ful mate. His burnished coppery scales, the dark brown 
diamonds all down his sinuous back, availed him nothing. 
One sharp snap, and the weary monotony of matrimonial 
life was broken for ever; for the female of that species 
at all events was more deadly than the male. 

So it has been through most of creation, or perhaps 
through all, till the level of man was reached. The 
radiant wing, the flowing mane, the neck clothed with 
thunder, the mellifluous song, the earth-shaking roar, and 
all the other charms of beauty, voice, and gracefulness— 
what were they but male tributes to the domination and 
supremacy of the eternal feminine, which herself had no 
need of such artful aids to attractiveness? Why the 
paragon of animals alone has reversed the process—why, 
among civilised tribes like ours, it is the feminine that 
grows the flowing mane, and has or puts the fuller crim- 
son on her cheek, and sticks the wanton lapwing’s crest 
upon her head, and flaunts the radiance of the male 
butterfly, as though with outspread, quivering wings— 
therein lies the long tragedy of woman. And that 
tragedy had completed its first act ages before Mr. 
Schuster’s history opens; for he begins with Eden. 

He tells us that the oldest records treating of the 
usages of civilised peoples with regard to the position 
of married women are to be found in the Old Testament. 
It may be so, though we should have thought Egyptian 
and even Assyrian records might be older. However, he 
proceeds :— 

“The customs there delineated are the outward em- 
bodiment of views which in our days are not in accordance 
with the principles of either the Christian or the Jewish 
religion; as, therefore, no intelligent person, whatever his 
faith may be, would look upon these views and customs as 


the result of a divine command, no religious feelings will be 
hurt by a candid criticism of them.” 


Again, we say, it may be so; and we cannot speak for 
Jewish principles. But in regard to Christian practice, 
we know very well that the customs thus delineated in 
early Hebrew legends and laws have rather confirmed the 
subjection of women by giving it the appearance of divine 
sanction. The story of Creation and the Fall—the 


“rib,’”’ the ‘‘ helpmeet,’’ Eve’s temptation and special 
punishment, the injunction, ‘‘ Thy will shall be subject 
to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee ’’—have per- 
meated not only our literature but our nurseries, so that 








for generations the baby girl has started handicapped 
with assumed inferiority. The worst of all was that St. 
Paul extended the imagined sanction into Christianity, 
and supported his ascetic dislike of women by the mis- 
behavior of Eve. ‘‘ Let the woman learn in silence with 
all subjection,’’ he wrote to Timothy, ‘‘ for Adam was 
first formed, then Eve ; and Adam was not deceived, but 
the woman being deceived was in the transgression.”’ 
Again, he wrote to Corinth that the head of the woman 
was the man because the woman was created for the man ; 
and he went so far as to say that a wife has no power 
of her own body—a principle repeated with emphasis by 
St. Chrysostom, incorporated into our own law until the 
Jackson case, and still commonly maintained in practice, 
as we see in M. Brieux’s plays. Writing to Ephesus, 
also, St. Paul commanded wives to submit themselves 
unto their husbands as unto the Lord—an order surely 
more perilous to us men even than to women, and very 
difficult to live up to. 

Mr. Schuster is clearly right in saying that the views 
thus expressed are not in accordance with the spirit of 
the religion of Christ; but in uncritical days they have 
been equally accepted, and, as we said, they have per- 
meated our literature and household life. We find them, 
for instance, in Milton, whose influence upon our 
religious thought has, perhaps, been second only to the 
Bible itself. ‘“‘ He for God only, she for God in him,”’ 
is a line that has done much execution in its time; and 
even in his treatise on divorce, so great and daring in 
many ways, we find this masculine aspect solely 
considered :— 

““In a case where the wife’s mind is irresponsive,” he 
writes, paying no attention to the irresponsive husband, “ the 
solitariness of man which God had namely and principally 
ordered to prevent by marriage, hath no remedy, but lies 
under a worse condition than the loneliest single life. — 
Lest, therefore, so noble a creature as man should be shut 
up incurably under a worse evil by an easy mistake in that 
ordinance which God gave him to remedy a less evil, reaping 
to himself sorrow while he went to rid away solitariness, it 
cannot avoid to be concluded that such a marriage can be no 
marriage.” 

But though exaggerated by subsequent Fathers, 
eremites, celibates, monastic orders, and other Puritans, 
the Pauline aspect of marriage does not appear to have 
differed widely from the average opinion of the Hellenic 
and Roman culture with which St. Paul was at least 
partially familiar. In Homeric times, as in later Sparta, 
it is true, the wife had considerable freedom and respect ; 
but even Homeric heroes gave away their daughters and 
scores of other women as bribes or prizes, each woman 
being reckoned, as in modern Zululand, at so many oxen 
or copper cauldrons. In later Greece the noblest minds 
saw further. Plato proclaimed equal association for all 
women with men, and opportunity according to their 
physical strength. Aristotle defined marriage as a com- 
munity of life as a whole. The cry of Aristophanes for 
‘Votes for Women’’ was only half-mockery. No 
subsequent dramatist has analysed the tragedy and ironic 
comedy of womanhood so subtly as Euripides—none, at 
least, until we come to Ibsen and Brieux. Consider 
again the unaltering words of Medea to the women of 
Corinth :— 

“Of all thing upon earth that breathe and grow, 

A herb most bruised is woman. We must pay 

Our store of gold, hoarded for that one day, 

To buy us some man’s love; and lo, they bring 

A master of our flesh! There comes the sting 

Of the whole shame . - - - «+ «~ . 

Home never taught her that—how best to guide 

Towards peace this thing that sleepeth at her side. . . . 

And then, forsooth, ’tis they that face the call 

Of war, while we sit sheltered, hid from all 

Peril. False mocking! Sooner would I stand 


Three times to face those battles, shield in hand, 
Than bear one child.” 


Genius could see so far, but the very pity and indignation 
of genius reveal the current habits and opinion of the 
time. 

So too in Rome; Cicero’s letters to his wife are some- 
times friendly and charming. Pliny’s letters are more; 
they might have been written by a sensitive and 
passionate lover of to-day. But, on the other hand, we 
vaguely remember that’ some Roman (we think a 
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Metellus) proposed in the Senate that pro-consuls 
or generals should be allowed to take their wives to the 
provinces. “It is true,’’ he added, for fear of being 
thought chivalrous, ‘‘ we should all be glad to do without 
such plagues (molestia) if only we could,’’ and, in a 
similar sense, Mr. Schuster quotes from Juvenal :— 
“So you would marry, Posthumus? What fancy plagues 
you to take a wife—so long as there are ropes to hang your- 
self with, high windows to throw yourself down, and bridges 
over the Tiber so conveniently near? ” 
Roman law, especially under the Empire, was cer- 
tainly in advance of the satirists ; indeed, it was, in some 
respects, in advance of the laws of Europe, or at least of 
England, now. 

In this little book, Mr. Schuster does not touch 
upon the marriage laws in Moslem, Hindu, or Chinese 
lands. They, too, make a sad and significant study, as 
do the secretive customs and superstitious taboos under 
which women have suffered in nearly all savage races, 
and obscurely suffer among us still. But in brief 
chapters, Mr. Schuster does trace out the leading prin- 
ciples of German, French, and English law in regard to 
wives. Except in the one vital point of inequality and 
expense of divorce, he thinks that, on the whole, the 
English law since 1882 has borne less hardly on women 
than in other countries. Some day we should like to 
consult him as to the comparative laws about parentage 
(the English father being the sole parent under 
marriage, and not a parent at all unless marriage has 
taken place) ; about the law of wages which in Germany, 
we believe, gives the wife a claim upon the employer for 
a fraction of the husband’s pay; and a few other points 
of difference. 

On the title-page of his book, Mr. Schuster has in- 
scribed a Greek line from Euripides. ‘‘ Honor is coming 
to the race of women,’’ chanted the chorus as they circled 
before the stage upon the Acropolis of Athens. Two 
thousand three hundred years have passed since first that 
prophecy was sung, and still we hear people complaining 
that women are so impatient now! 





THE TURN OF THE YEAR. 


Like a top that has lost its perpendicular, the earth 
leans down, down away from the firelight, the shadow 
on its northern pole creeping down, down towards the 


equator. The days for our revolving spot shorten, the 
nights grow colder and longer, Horus is swallowed in the 
maw of Sut, Balder lies slain. Then the shortening of 
the day stops, for two days, three days, the length is the 
same, it is perfectly evident that the top is coming up 
again, days are going to lengthen, Horus will re-emerge, 
Balder stirs in his sleep. It is when this point in our 
annual fortunes has been reached that men say, “ The 
winter begins.”’ 

It is not because winter is coming that we make 
merry on the shortest day, as the heathen did before it 
was Christmas-day. It is not for the cold days ahead 
that the robin and the thrush sing at the bottom of the 
year. It is not because January is colder than December 
that the winter aconite begins now to get up. Some- 
how we all know without having a watch to count the 
extra seconds of daylight, or instruments to measure, if 
clouds permit, the noon altitude of the sun, that the year 
has turned from winter towards summer. The apparent 
winter progression of January, February, and March is 
but the inevitable skid of a chariot whose direction has 
been changed. The balance at the bank must continue 
to get lower because the nightly drafts are still heavy, 
but every day’s deposit is brighter than the last, and 
the splendid solvency of summer is assured by visible and 
tangible guarantees. 

The world does not live by mere temperature, as a 
cake bakes, but by a sort of faith or instinct that fore- 
stalls temperature. The flower that waited to get up 
till the days grew warmer would find itself hopelessly 
late. It actually proceeds almost as though it had a 
preliminary idea of what sunshine was coming many 


weeks before it actually comes. The bud, the bulb, the | 


i 





seed in the ground falls asleep at the end of its own 
summer, which may come in any month of the year for 
some species or another. It takes its rest of some assigned 
number of days ranging from six or less to perhaps as 
much as a hundred, and then begins slowly to transform 
its substance into the material of new growth. There 
are flowers of all seasons. Ivy has been in blossom since 
October and is in blossom now; winter heliotrope fills 
the woods with its fragrance, that no bee can taste, in 
the first week of the new year; but the great bulk of 
vegetable life refuses to come out into growth before 
the winter solstice has passed. You cannot expect them 
to acknowledge with acclamation a mere five minutes 
added to the length of the shortest day, though your 
microscope may show, even on so short a test, that a living 
thing has a marvellous instinct for the rising sun. 

In odd sheltered spots about the garden, restless 
bulbs have sent their green plumes above the soil. Others 
can be found very little below the surface, shooting out 
their white buds. The close-knotted mezereon is ready to 
open a pioneer blossom any day; the sycamore buds are 
full of little leaves; a laburnum seed cut open is shown 
to be a little tree wrapped in brown tissue. All this 
highly wrought expectancy has a sensitiveness for sun- 
light that can be had of no actinometer, thermometer, or 
other mechanical instrument. It is gunpowder waiting 
for the smaller or larger spark that will produce the 
greater activities of complete life. The aconite which 
refused the solicitation of a mild December will open to 
a colder January because it is on the right side of the 
turn of the year. Some things, such as sea-kale and 
rhubarb, the gardener can force before Christmas, though 
with much more ease and certainty afterwards. We have 
bulbs, put from the seedsman’s store into peat in October, 
that are giving us their blossoms to-day, but if to-day we 
put other bulbs of the same kind into peat they will 
blossom before January is out. 

Perhaps the flower is not influenced by the returning 
sunshine of the year in which it actually blooms. No 
matter. It has learnt by the hard experience of adversity 
and the persistent encouragement of heredity how to be 
in time, not with the clogged motions of an unrespon- 
sive earth, but with the progress of the sun in the sky. 
The earth has been throwing away heat all the autumn, 
and that is why the three months which ought to be 
spring are its winter. The bulb has kept the heat that 
last summer gave it in the form of starches, which the 
operations of life can make give out heat again. The 
growing point of the soldanella actually melts the snow, 
and makes for itself a little cave in which it can maintain 
its faith in the sun and give him credit for all the new 
rays he pours down. The earth may skid into winter, 
but the living things upon it turn precisely with the turn 
of the year. 

Yet some persistently seek for a thermal value for 
leafage or blossom. They have added up the heat that 
precedes growth and have written down a “constant” 
for each organism. The constant for the blossoming of 
hazel is 226°, for mezereon 303°, for the snowdrop 311°, 
and so on down to the ivy which requires 5910°. It seems 
to be the glory of the flower that, like the sundial, it 
only counts the bright hours. It does not spoil the solar 
credit by deducting for frosty nights, but wakes up 
where it left off and goes on accumulating sunshine. 
But it does not count its positive heat from zero, but from 
5°, 10°, or 15°, according to its kind. It is like 
a banker who refuses to take coppers. A thousand 
years at 10° would not wake a melon, nor a 
thousand years at 9° wake the pimpernel. Exces- 
sive heat 1s equally inappropriate. The key to each 
organism is a current of given voltage, and as our heat 
depends on the position of the sun more nearly than on 
anything else, the “ constant ’’ theory still leads us back 
to the position of the sun as the determinant of even 
the earliest floral activity. 

We are to have the green Christmas that everyone 
deplores as a fattener of kail-yards, and that everyone 
declares to be unusual. The old-fashioned Christmas is 
a myth that dies very hard. Possibly it was brought 
to our Southern centres of population from Scotland, 
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where the white Christmas does obtain as the general 


phenomenon. Almost anywhere on the backbone of 
England, indeed, rain may turn to snow at this time of 
the year, and almost any countryman in London may 
recall that the Christmases of his youth were rather 
more like the illustrations than those of to-day. But the 
great cause for misapprehension on this subject resides 
in the change of the calendar. Though old Christmas 
is only separated from new Christmas by eleven days, 
the chances are very much greater that snow will fall 
on the old date than on the new. It is nothing wonderful 
that a tradition should survive its foundation for a mere 
eneration or two, nor is that quite needed in this case. 
Twelfth Night is not only still well observed, but there 
are many living now who not only kept it well but 
rsisted in calling it Christmas. Many a white Twelfth 
Night has undoubtedly taken its place in the remembered 
string of white Christmases. 

But our Christmas is not only not frosty; it is 
milder than the weather that has gone before. That, 
too, is a seeming accident that is by no means un- 
common ; indeed, it may be said to belong to one of the 
rules of the calendar. The “ little summers’’ that break 
up the decline of the year have been charted by 
observers, and one of them, called ‘“ Buchan’s third 
warm period,’’ falls well within the present month. It 
is a pity that unmeteorological men persist in regarding 
these inter-seasonal changes as deplorable accidents. 
They are, on the whole, as dependable as May-day and 
Midsummer, and perhaps even more to be enjoyed. They 
are to the birds glimpses between the clouds of that turn 
of the year that surely is coming. The thrush sings on 
his pear-tree, unblossomed but full of buds. The little 
hedge-sparrow mousing about in the shrubbery ascends 
to the top of a deodar, and there pours out his soul. 
On the lake the ducks hold high palaver, then fly, 
splashing in all directions, to flash under water as though 
through an open door. Pigeons and doves are greatly 
put to it to express the deep emotion that such a rare 
day brings. White Christmas is all very well, but when 
the Feast of the Year does fall in one of the warm periods 
a little displaced, it need not spoil our joy at the turning 
of the year. 





The Drama. 


A CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT. 


“The Lower Depths.” By Maxim Gorky. Produced at the 
Kingsway Theatre. 





I suppose that there will never come a serious change 
in the British drama until there is a corresponding 
change in the British people. Something in our present- 
day character, at once borné and frivolous, trivial and frost- 
bound, must break and yield before wecan realise what the 
theatre can do for our intellectual life. But it seems 
doubtful whether the change can come from inside. Our 
stage technique is so stiff, so adapted to conventional 
writing and ideas, that even our reformers cannot rid 
themselves of its influence, or when they do, tend to stray 
from the dramatic method into that of the discussion. 
The ‘‘ conversation play ’’ is not, to my mind, drama. 
It is thesis, and its obvious defect is that it lacks the 
atmosphere even of the true problem play. The 
characters are raisonneurs, abstracted from life, and 
barely tinged by its rich and varied coloring. They exist 
to talk, instead of talking (and acting) to exist. Perhaps 
it is a cold and unsympathetic quality in our national 
existence which chills our truly sincere artists when they 
try to fix its most salient features and make us realise 
what the heart and mind that animate them are like. 
One is conscious of no such obstruction in the work of 
some foreign writers, notably of Russians like Tolstoy, 
Tchekov, and Gorky. They throw over the formal 
balance of traditional drama, abandon its stilted move- 
ment, and substituting a free technique of their own, con- 
trive to give the effect of a deep and powerful flow of life, 
broad as a great river, and like it, incessantly fed from 








secret or half-discovered springs. This method in turn 
implies the abandonment of conventional subjects and 
types—ingénues, heroes, villains—and the entanglements 
of courtship, marriage, and misunderstanding, which 
gradually assume a more cynical and unreal form as the 
public gets weary of the old idealist renderings. The 
Russian realists tear this old-fashioned drapery down 
and exhibit instead a wide mass, or block, of human 
experience, taken direct from life. Usually it is a 
wretched and seemingly abandoned kind of experience, 
for the Russian character and Russian history seem alike 
to forbid our jovial, half-careless glance over the surface 
of things. Now, as in the “ Power of Darkness,’’ it is 
the evil side of village society. Now, again, as in ‘‘ The 
Cherry Orchard,” it is the shifts of a pleasure-loving, 
falling, demoralised class. And in Gorky’s ‘“ Lower 
Depths’ it is the most sunken of all the classes, the 
sediment of society, resting, almost contentedly, at the 
bottom of the cup, with here and there a flash, a winking 
and vanishing bubble of youth, or hope, or joy. None 
of these plays are mere brutal prose commentary on life. 
They are touched by profound pity and understanding. 
But their first quality is their sincerity. And their 
power as works of art arises from the fact that they have 
the true dramatic atmosphere, and that vital forces 
sweep over and through the play of individual character, 
yielding intense moments of insight and feeling. 

‘* The Lower Depths ’’—which I should have noticed 
at a much earlier date—has been played before the Stage 
Society, and Madame Lydia Yavorska’s interesting 
presentation of it at the Kingsway Theatre is now, I 
hope, proceeding to an assured success. I am told that 
it is impossible to see it played in exactly the right key 
save by a Russian company, and it is easy to perceive 
that the English actors and actresses find it hard to fit 
themselves into the action of a piece where all the players 
are a kind of chorus to the author’s theme, no one figure 
eclipsing or over-shadowing another. The note, there- 
fore, is a little strained, there is too much noise and 
shouting, and until Luka, the wandering sage, comes in, 
the poetry—the essential music of this wild symphony— 
is somewhat lost. But there is fine and intelligent work 
in the performance at the Kingsway, and I advise lovers 
of great drama by no means to miss it. The action is 
quite simple, developing through seemingly desultory 
talk, which, as the play proceeds, becomes more and 
more direct and dreadful in its meaning. Everything 
passes in or outside the dim cavern-walls of a night 
shelter in Moscow, where thieves, prostitutes, street 
workers, tinkers, drunkards, ne’er-do-weels of all sorts 
huddle together in the twilight, as they huddle in scores 
of London lodging-houses and Salvationist doss-houses. 
Quisque suos patimur Manes—each of these beings has his 
history, his suffering, his obstacle to right or harmonious 
living. And each—just as in the great world beyond— 
torments or hinders his wretched neighbor. The con- 
sumptive wife, coughing out her life on her plank 
bed, disturbs all the other slumberers or carousers, 
including her husband, the hard man whose only 
happiness is work, and who tinkers noisily away at 
his locks and keys. The drink-sodden actor, whose 
memory is gone, stuns the ears of the company with 
half-forgotten tags of Shakspere, until he shouts 
them into the cold ear of death. Vaska, the thief, 
has tied himself to the lodging-house keeper’s wife, 
whom he hates, and cannot win her virtuous sister, 
whom he loves. The prostitute tries to live an ideal life 
with imaginary lovers, culled from sensational novels; 
the Baron, her associate, lives, too, in an imaginary 
past of noble ancestors and brilliant entertainments. 
Yet each must needs scoff at the fancies which the others 
live on, so as to keep despair at arm’s length. Drink and 
cards, cards and drink, are the common solace of 
the whole society. Life must be forgotten or it 
becomes as unendurable as it is unintelligible. “ Why? 
Why?”’ shrieks the dying woman, whom none heed, 
save when her cough disturbs the vodka-drinking 
or the card-playing. And there is no answer to her cry. 

The answer comes through Luka, who, though his 
teaching plainly suggests that of Tolstoy, represents, on 
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the whole, a rather more mundane philosophy. He is a 
wanderer, who comes and goes, like the wind of the 
spirit, as by chance, and yet enters deeply into the experi- 
ence of this vexed and self-tormenting crowd of outcasts. 
His first word is mutual service. No one will sweep the 
filthy floor of the doss-house ; all are too high, too “ self- 
respecting ’’ for that, so Luka does the work. His 
second word is mutual forbearance. Each of these 
fallen people must find a belief, a ground of life, 
which the others must respect. The street-walker 
must cherish her ideal loves; the drunkard must 
think himself capable of cure; “in a hospital, in a 
town,’’ he will find it; the thief must tear himself 
from the false love and try and find the true. All 
must be encouraged to think that they are arriving at the 
“better man,” “the land of righteousness’? which is 
on no map, though men will never cease from seeking 
it.. The dying woman is going to eternal rest. 
God is for those who believe in Him; only for the 
faithless has He no existence. Such teaching comes like 
the sound of the shepherd’s pipe after the riot of the 
Venusberg; it pierces the reeking air of the doss-house. 
Some mock, none quite believe, but all are touched. The 
dark current of egoistic living is suspended; for a 
moment it seems as if it might be frozen at its source. 

But no such miracle happens. The keeper of the 
shelter is killed by Vaska in a fierce brawl. The wanderer 
withdraws as quietly as he came. The light quenched, 
darkness returns, as in a flood. The locksmith has 
had to sell his tools to pay for his wife’s funeral, and, 
leaving his work, the redeeming passion of his life, goes 
back to vodka. So does the actor, who hangs himself 
in despair. The prostitute and her lover abuse and taunt 
each other with their delusions. In the half-lighted 
stage, a prolonged carouse sets in, adorned with a boast- 
ful harangue from the jovial and intelligent castaway, 
Sahtin, who has taken in enough of Luka’s teaching to 
give him matter for a hiccupping sermon on the glory 
of self-respect. While these tragic drunkards caricature 
what they remember of Luka’s philosophy, another 
lodger, the Tartar porter, whose hand is poisoned and 
who may never work again, rises to repeat with solemn 
obeisance the nightly prayer of the pious Mohammedan. 
Silently he bows before the Ineffable Name; noisily the 
drunkards toast each other and celebrate the Dignity of 
Man. The debauch ends with the actor rushing out, 
after a vain appeal for help from his unregarding com- 
panions, and with the announcement of his suicide. 

The representation was, as I have suggested, pitched 
in too loud a key ; but work such as that of Mr. Holman 
Clark in Luka gave it singular distinction and beauty, 
and the studies of Nastya and The Actor by Madame 
Yavorska and Mr. Willoughby were full of character. 
No more powerful drama is to be seen on the existing 
stage. And yet the demeanor of a part of the audience 
showed how meagre is the culture even of a selected 
English audience. 

H. W. M. 





Communication. 


—-—- 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—There is an inclination in some quarters repre- 
sentative of Liberal ideas, now somewhat old-fashioned, to 
criticise the foreign policy of Sir Edward Grey, and there- 
fore the Imperial policy of Great Britain. It would be unwise 
for Sir Edward Grey, or indeed for anyone anxious that 
the foreign policy of the country should be based on a sane 
examination of existing facts, to object to criticism which 
is both able and honest. Such a critic as the Editor of 
THe Nation is an invaluable ally for a Minister having 
charge of the foreign relations of Great Britain. He is 
bound, however adverse his criticism, to let some vivid 
light into the sanctuary of the Foreign Office, which, owing 
to its close atmosphere, is necessarily impregnated with 
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a certain degree of prejudice. Diplomatists, like all other 
men who sometimes scrutinise phenomena too closely, are apt 
to lose their sense of perspective, and it is therefore sound and 
wholesome that their ideas and actions, focussed as they 
are in the speeches and acts of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, should from time to time be examined in a critical 
and even in a hostile spirit. 

When, however, everything has been said which the 
most ingenious critic can suggest, the judgment of cool and 
dispassionate men can hardly fail to be that Sir Edward 
Grey, during the past anxious months, has shown a correct 
appreciation of the European situation, and has followed 
the course most likely to lead to the maintenance of 
European peace. 

Whether, under the strain of the Morocco negotiations, 
mistakes were made by the Governments concerned in them, 
whether or not the rough German gauntlet penetrated too 
obviously the velvet glove, whether or not the speech of a 
British QOabinet Minister was apposite and tactful, are 
matters of procedure no doubt of great importance at the 
time ; but they are not the vital essence of the whole matter, 
and they affect only in a subsidiary degree the crucial 
problems which it is now the business of real statesmanship 
to solve. 

Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell, Lord 
Clarendon, and even Lord Salisbury, would have found little 
in common between the European politics of their time and 
the European situation of to-day. There is not one of these 
statesmen, not even Lord John Russell, steeped as he was 
in the Liberal ideas of that Party at its apogee, who could 
have misinterpreted the necessities of our Imperial position 
at the present time, and who would be likely to have con- 
fused it with the conditions and circumstances of half a 
century ago. The causes underlying the political changes 
of the last fifty years are thoroughly understood. They may 
be summed up in one phrase: the growth and expansion of 
Imperial Germany. This new factor in Europe has not only 
overturned the old balance of European power, but has 
completely and for ever upset the idea upon which its con- 
ception was based. The Napoleonic Empire likewise 
destroyed the balance of European power in its ancient 
sense; but the Napoleonic Empire was abnormal, and a 
fabric certain from the beginning not to endure; whereas 
the German Empire is a healthy growth, having its roots 
deep down in a fertile soil of race, language, and sentiment. 

Every man imbued with a desire to see the blessings 
of high civilisation and lofty culture permeate the world 
greeted with joy the advent of united Germany, and rejoices 
still in her prosperity. Human nature, however, being what 
it is, men who have not the advantage of being German 
cannot close their eyes to the dangers bound to assail them 
from the presence in their midst of a nation so intelligent, 
so powerful, and so rightly ambitious, unless it be made 
clearly manifest that other races, other languages, and other 
forms of culture are to have fair play and a free space in 
which to exist and prosper. The alliance of Germany and 
Austria, the alliance, that is to say, of something like eighty 
millions of people of a common race and a common language, 
was, in the course of nature, bound to bring about at least 
an entente, if not an alliance, of those peoples numerically 
weaker and possessing institutions far more ancient, and 
therefore not so vitalised by that quality of youthful 
national life-blood which stirs up national ambitions. 

Sir Edward Grey has been accused of a certain narrow- 
ness of outlook. If this be so, are we not fortunate as a nation 
to have just now at the helm of State one capable of steering 
a regulated course, and with little natural temptation to 
vary its direction? There is probably not a statesman 
alive, not only in Europe, but in the world, who, if he 
were an Englishman and responsible for the foreign policy 
of this country, would dream of adopting to-day a policy of 
splendid isolation. However efficacious in the Palmerstonian 
sphere of continual moral activity and irritating interference, 
such an attitude in Great Britain to-day would certainly be 
fatal to European tranquillity, and possibly in the long run 
to European peace. 

In all the difficult moments of the past few months, 
when peace and war hung in the balance, not owing to the 
deliberate intention of this or that Government, but due 
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to the unreasoning antagonism, fostered unfortunately by 
the Press, between England and Germany, the maintenance 
of peace was mainly the reward of the tenacity with which 
Sir Edward Grey clung to the friendly entente with France. 
Upon the failure of a diplomacy, however adroit, and of 
a Press however unfortunately inspired, to drive a wedge 
into the entente between the French and British Govern- 
ments, rested, and still rests, the peace of Europe. There is no 
doubt one other, and perhaps predominant, factor leading to 
this result, which Englishmen of all classes should lay to heart ; 
and it is their own tenacity in having for the past five years 
insisted upon maintaining at its full and overwhelming 
strength the sea-power of Great Britain. For this additional 
piece of good fortune the nation owes a large debt of grati- 
tude to Sir Edward Grey. His foreign policy has rested 
upon twin pillars: an overwhelmingly strong fleet and the 
understanding with France. He may have made mistakes, 
and he may have failed here and there in diplomatic 
manceuvre; but he has achieved the result he set out to 
achieve. He has not lowered the honor and dignity of his 
country, and he has kept the peace in Central Europe. Sir 
Edward Grey has the defects of his qualities. He is a man 
of cool judgment, and he is a man of cold manners. His 
countrymen may thank Heaven for the former, and will 
do wisely to put up with the latter. 

Stability in the relationship of the great European 
Powers depends upon keeping undisturbed in the near future 
the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente. A policy based 
on this principle is far from precluding a good under- 
standing between Great Britain and Germany. I am not 
speaking of the Governments of the two nations. A good 
understanding between them is a comparatively simple 
affair. I am speaking of a better and clearer grasp by the 
intelligent sections of one nation of the aims, anxieties, 
aspirations, and necessities of the other. The German people 
have got to be induced to comprehend that Great Britain 
has no further desire for expansion of territory, although 
we wish in the main to keep the Empire intact; but, above 
all things, that we are not a military nation, and that we 
depend for our national existence upon our naval command 
of the Western European seas. Every German knows that 
a German Army of preponderating strength is in the last 
resort vital to the existence of the German Empire in Europe. 
The German Army is not an aggressive instrument; it is 
the buckler of German unity and the protective shield of 
every German citizen. Every German should likewise give 
us credit for our anxieties in regard to the fleet. With a 
population untrained to arms, becoming daily more steeped 
in luxurious habits and legs inclined to bear Imperial 
burdens, we are dependent for our security upon a com- 
paratively small margin of ships and a comparatively small 
number of men engaged and trained to fight them. Is it 
not natural, therefore, that a feeling of apprehension should 
be stimulated into excitement at the prospect of 
the greatest military nation on earth possessing a 
fleet capable, possibly before very long, of coping 
upon’ equal terms with ours? The main _ obstacle 
to a friendly understanding between the two countries on 
the side of Great Britain is unquestionably the German 
Naval Law. Whatever ill-feeling exists between the two 
countries is on our side the outcome of that Naval Law. If 
the shipbuilding plans of Germany are not expanded, and 
the relative strength of the British and German Fleets 
remains static, that feeling on our side will undoubtedly die 
down, and in a few years will be forgotten. 

There is, however—no Englishman can ignore it—a 
solid cause of misunderstanding and natural anger on the 
part of the German people at the stolid disregard by the 
English people of that German desire for territorial expan- 
sion, which has been called by the German Emperor a place 
in the sun. No one who has watched the course of foreign 
politics for the past seven years can doubt that Germany 
has good reason to complain of the sentiments and action 
of England whenever or wherever Germany has made any 
move, the effect of which was to extend her political influ- 
ence or her territorial possessions in the sunnier portions 
of the earth’s surface. If there is to be a friendly feeling 
between the two countries, Englishmen will have to become 
accustomed to the idea of German protection and German 
influence in the Orient, and of the German flag flying over 
portions of West Africa where the flag of some other nation, 








possibly our own, flies now. There is nothing humiliating 
to us as an Imperial people in this idea. Just as friendly 
landowners who have inherited scattered possessions often 
round them off, by sale or exchange, much to their mutual 
advantage, so Great Britain can, if she chooses, treat with 
Germany. This would not only be good policy, it would 
be acting in a neighborly spirit, consistent with our inter- 
ests and with those of Germany, and in no way prejudicing 
our relations with France. 

It must be remembered that while Germany’s new de- 
parture, her determination to create a German Fleet com- 
mensurate with the place she desires to hold in the affairs 
of the world, dates back only seven or eight years, thereby 
giving rise to all our anxieties, her complaints of our stiff- 
neckedness in denying her a place in the sun date back 
at least a quarter of a century. 

There lies before the writer a letter he received from 
Count Herbert Bismarck, dated November, 1884, in which 
the following passage occurs :— 


“Our relations with our great Continental neighbors might, 
as you will be aware, be endangered if we went too far in 
pressing upon them, and I am sure you will agree with 
me that there is no Government that can run such a risk 
simply “‘ pour les beaux yeux” of another Power. The most 
intimate and friendly ties which could unite England and 
Germany at the present would not be able to give Germany 
full compensation for the eventual loss of her other alliances, 
since, according to the constitution of England, her foreign 
policy is generally thoroughly changed and reversed as soon 
as her Government changes, and her allies are then left out 
in the cold. 

“If Germany, for instance, would have been certain of 
English support in case of another French attack, she would 
have had no motive to conciliate the good will of France, 
for the latter could never have thought of going to war 
again if she was sure to find England on the same side as 
she did at Waterloo. 

“The attitude which England took in 1867 with respect 
to the guarantee of Luxembourg, and of late in approving of 
the violation of one of the treaties referring to Egypt for 
mere financial reasons, has, I am sorry to say, not done credit 
to the English policy, and has been rather discouraging for 
those that wish England all that is good. 

““Up to the last few years the belief had been prevailing 
in Germany that England would meet us half-way, and would 
contribute to make still more intimate our existing friendly 
relations which we had done our best to cultivate. But 
nothing of the kind has happened. If I had been in the place 
of the English Government, I should have tried years ago to 
‘bribe’ Germany; that means to say I would have given her 
manifest proofs of the value I attached to solid German 
friendship. The means for this might easily have been found 
in the province of the colonial questions. The German 
Government and people, which are now trying to find support 
elsewhere in order to carry out their colonial aims, would 
have been very grateful if England’s attitude in those 
questions would have been from the beginning a friendly and 
liberal one towards us. England would then have been most 
popular all over Germany. But, however, though Germany is 
aware that in her relations with England during the last ten 
years she has always been playing the part of ‘ Love’s Labor 
Lost,’ I am sure that she never will be loth to render services 
to England as often as she can do it without compromising 
her other political relations.” 


This passage, interpolated in a letter written to me at 
a time of peculiar difficulty, under circumstances into which 
it is unnecessary to enter, is not less to the point to-day than 
it was long years ago, when Count Herbert Bismarck penned 
it. Any German, animated by friendly feelings towards 
this country, might have used these words last week or 
this. It contains, however, another truth, which Germans 
and Englishmen alike at this moment should take to heart: 
it is that no English statesman is justified in endangering 
the relations of his country with France any more than any 
German statesman would be justified in endangering the 
relations of his country with Austria “ pour les beaux yeux” 
of another nation. 

This is the justification of the policy of Sir Edward 
Grey: the policy to maintain the present strength of the 
British Fleet relative to that of Germany, whatever the 
German Naval Law may be, and to maintain undisturbed 
the entente with France. These are its cardinal points. 
Beyond them a field is open for a friendly understanding 
with Germany, and it is within this sphere that a new 
departure is open to Sir Edward Grey and the British people. 
To ask Germany to limit her armaments at sea is not a 
request which one free nation can profitably or with dignity 
ask of another. The response to any German Navy Law 
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lies within the capacity of any island race as wealthy as 
ours. It is to maintain the relative strength of the British 
to the German Fleet, whatever the strength of the latter 
may become. On the other hand, we should remember that 
we absorb rather too large a place in the sun. It is not 
we who have a just grievance. If the worn-out usages of 
diplomatic intercourse could for a moment be laid aside, if 
two great nations would consent for a moment to abrogate 
methods, useful during centuries when distance was an 
effectual bar to personal intercourse, if British statesmen 
holding the supreme offices in Whitehall, responsible to 
Parliament and to the British people, could stand for a few 
days, or even for a few hours, face to face with the Imperial 
Chancellor and the German Foreign Secretary, there can 
be very little doubt that at least some of these difficult 
questions could be satisfactorily resolved, and a new era 
opened in our relations with Germany, which would in no 
way prejudice the entente with France.—Yours, &c., 


December 19th, 1911. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE PROGRAMME FOR 1912. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—While recognising the fairness with which you 
state, in your issue of the 9th, the difficulties which will 
beset the programme of the Government next year, I must 
protest against the solution which seems to commend itself 
to your judgment. 

The people of Wales have been so unswervingly loyal 
to Liberalism, and have so uniformly given precedence to 
considerations of the general well-being rather than to their 
own special] interests, that it has become an ingrained habit 
and tradition of English Liberalism to ignore and neglect 
the wants of Wales, as always the line of least resistance. 
You will, I am sure, permit me to remind you that at the 
last General Election the Liberals of Wales believed that 
they held an undertaking from Mr. Asquith that imme- 
diately the Parliament Bill was passed, Welsh Disestab- 
lishment would take priority over all other items of the 
Liberal programme. With a “ sweet reasonableness” which, 
in politics, is a peculiarly infructuous form of strategy, the 
representatives of Wales accepted, in substitution for this 
pledge, an undertaking that the position to be given to 
Welsh Disestablishment shall be such as to enable its 
being passed over the heads of the Lords during this 
Parliament. This irreducible minimum you propose iurther 
to weaken by postponing the consideration of this 
measure to the latest moment at which the fulfilment of the 
above undertaking is barely practicable, allotting to us the 
maximum of risk with the minimum of advantage. It is 
altogether a surprising method of dealing with a demand 
urged with an emphasis and a constancy unequalled in 
British politics. The failure to give effect to the judgment 
of Wales in this matter of religious equality is the negation 
of democratic principle, and demonstrates the impotence, 
if not the indifference, of latter-day Liberalism to 
issues of principle, however weighty and vital. I am 
confident that the Government will not for a moment con- 
template the deplorable act of betrayal and stultification 
implied in your suggestion. 

I congratulate you on your recognition of the necessity 
for implementing forthwith the promise of the preamble to 
the Parliament Bill; that this is as much a matter of self- 
interest as it is unquestionably an obligation of honor, is 
demonstrated by the fact that the present position leaves 
it possible this year for a hereditary chamber practically 
to defeat the policy of the Declaration of London, to reject 
the Finance Bill for the year if it had so chosen, and to 
destroy the Insurance Bill without in this case coming 
within the four corners of the Parliament Bill. The tactics, 
by whomsoever dictated, which involve the indefinite post- 
ponement of the reconstruction of the Second Chamber, are 
really as fatuous as they are dubious. 

You do well, too, to deprecate the curtailment of dis- 
cussion, and to plead: for a full and patient hearing for 








all the criticisms which the Irish Home Rule proposals of 
the Government will inevitably evoke—proposals which, of 
course, were not before the country in even their most 
salient details at the General Election. There is no question 
in the whole range of British politics for which an “ad hoc” 
General Election might more reasonably be granted. If 
this is to be withheld, and the Second Chamber to remain 
in a state of suspended animation, it surely will be incum- 
bent upon the Government to allow the House of Commons 
substantially unfettered freedom of discussion. 

The juster course of procedure next year would be to 
devote the earlier part of the Session to the passing of 
Welsh Disestablishment and a Short Act remedying the 
more flagrant abuses of the Education Act of Mr. Balfour, 
the introduction of the Franchise Bill and the Home Rule 
Bill, leaving the detailed discussion of the latter to the 
autumn, when the country will have had some reasonable 
opportunity of considering its provisions. No possible good 
can come of any attempt to circumvent the electorate—the 
present obvious dread of the result of an appeal to the 
people is the most damaging element in the whole situation. 

For my part, I have no doubt that the somewhat sudden 
decision of the Government to introduce so drastic a Reform 
Bill is the outcome of the conviction that Irish Home Rule 
cannot be carried without another appeal to the country, 
coupled with the very natural desire that the electorate shall 
then be constituted on lines as favorable to Liberalism as 
may be.—Yours, &c., 

Epwarp T. Joxn. 

Llanidan Hall, Llanfair, P.G., Anglesey. 

December 18th, 1911. 

[There is much force in Mr. John’s letter, though we 
are afraid that his programme is open to the objection that, 
like our own suggestion, it must disappoint many Liberals. 
The matter is one for the Government to consider in 
concert with their following. A clear preliminary under- 
standing between the two forces may enable both to 
surmount the difficulties of the situation, to which we 
observe that the “ Westminster Gazette,” like ourselves, is 
fully alive.—Ep., Natron. ] 


THE WOMAN AS VOTER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—It was with great interest that I read Mr. Norman 
M. Keown’s letter last week, dealing with “ Woman as a 
Voter,” for, by right of somewhat lengthy residence in the 
Commonwealth, I can regard myself as Australian. 

As to his main thesis that the enfranchisement of women 
was followed in Australia by the rise to power of the Labor 
Party, I have no comment to offer. The fact is as stated. 
Are we, then, to anticipate that Adult Suffrage would, at one 
bound, bring Labor into a Parliamentary majority here? 

My own opinion is that Labor would not advance here 
with anything like the same degree of rapidity as it ex- 
perienced in the Commonwealth. It must be remembered 
that in Australia the leisured class is almost non-existent, 
and the line of cleavage between the Trades’ Union class is 
drawn in Australia at a much higher level than it ever is 
in an old country. In the early days of self-government in 
Australia, Labor had not become articulate politically, and 
even although its numbers were great, its power at the poll 
was not commensurate with those numbers. But Trades 
Unionism in Australia, in a freer atmosphere, quickly 
acquired corporate feeling and an articulate voice, and that 
voice made itself heard with an insistence never known here, 
where we have still a large class rooted in medieval ideas 
of autocracy in the home and oligarchy in government. 

Whether or no the Labor Party will attain power in 
this country in the near future, there is little reason to 
anticipate anything cataclysmic such as Mr. Keown 
adumbrates. He doesn’t make our flesh creep one little bit. 

If I am not mistaken I can recognise, in the family 
in Mr. Keown’s eyes typical of Australia, our old friend 
the surburban family. Like its prototype in this aged 
country, the Australian suburban family is too comfortably 
off to bestir itself about the realities of life, much less to 
take any means—voting or other—to do anything prac- 
ticable to remedy known evils. 

The father whose “interest in politics is nil” is the 
flower of Suburbia, both overseas and here, and the sooner 
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Labor wakes him up, the better for his own class and for 
Labor. He balances very well with the daughter who voted 
for the “nice” candidate. Papa probably plumped for the 
candidate who was a Mason. 

Mr. Keown seems to find it a matter for complaint 
that women should vote according to sentiment. I deny 
that they do so to any greater extent than men do, for 
quite extraneous reasons. And even if they did, it’is perti- 
nent to ask, are all brands of sentimental reasons worse 
than the reasons of self-interest which notoriously play their 
part in politics now? 

But I am most grieved to find an Australian, above all 
men, using the plea that we are not sufficiently educated 
for the vote to possess it. We are accused of lacking quali- 
ties without which we are unfitted to be enfranchised ; yet 
those very qualities we lack can only be developed by enfran- 
chisement. What Moses will lead us out of this wilderness 
and vicious circle? Men, of course, can be taught by free- 
dom to use freedom rightly ; not so women! 

Where would Australia have been had the Liberal 
Governments of the Reform Era held these sentiments? 
When would Australian Colonies have received self- 
government had they waited for the day when Downing 
Street regarded Australians as fitted to rule themselves? 

If Mr. Keown is right—that we want to be educated 
politically—the best educator is political power; but if we 
are to believe in Mr. Keown’s gloomy prognostications, 
I would disenfranchise men to-morrow and never enfran- 
chise women.—Yours, &c., E. L. C. Watson. 

December 21st, 1911. 





THE UNCHANGING PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I also am a shocking innovator, co-educational 
before ‘‘ Bedale’s,’’ and ready always “ either to tell or to 
hear some new thing’’; yet the first perusal of your article 
brought me nothing but a mild wonder as to the identity 
of the optimist who supposes that ‘‘ the abolition of com- 
pulsory Greek might mean that within a generation 
we should possess an educated governing class.’’ 

But re-perusal and reflection stirred in me a hope. 
Might not the article provide an opening for the discussion 
of the things that really matter? 

When first I ventured upon co-education, and thus 
tacitly joined the ranks of reforming headmasters, requests 
began to reach me for a speech on this topic, a paper on 
that, an opinion on a third. I was asked to speak upon 
the chair-back which best fitted the child-back, to write 
upon the position of windows, to express an opinion upon 
types of print. The result was that I began to see that 
there was great danger lest the ardor of reform should 
expend itself upon things of little moment, whilst the 
things that really matter remained unchanged and almost 
unattacked. 

Thirteen years of anxious questioning as to the radical 
importance of things have forced me to include more than 
I could have believed possible in the category of alterations 
of which it may be said that plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme 
chose. On the other hand, I have discovered that so far 
from our Public Schools being ‘‘ unchanging,”’ the root of 
the evil lies in the dreadfully rapid changes to which they 
are subject. Dr. Arnold’s indictment of the system is still 
true (on the intellectual side as on the moral) that ‘“‘ there 
seems to be no sure improvement in it, but that it is at 
best a passive thing, presenting a good aspect when the 
individuals who belong to it happen to be good, but being 
in itself without any power to make them good, or to keep 
them so.”” * Both intellectual and moral levels go up and 
down with such bewildering rapidity that the same school 
(or the same house in a school) may be giving one year the 
best intellectual and moral training anywhere obtainable, 
and the next year the worst. 

Now if this were a necessary condition of school-life 
for all time, we should have to put up with it and to fall 
back upon discussing chair-backs and compulsory Greek. 
But, thank God! it is not. I shall be bold enough to 
endeavor to provoke discussion by suggesting very briefly a 
way of reform which would touch things that really matter, 





* Last sermon at Rugby, 








which ‘“‘ might mean that within a generation we should 
possess an educated governing (or may I substitute serving) 
class.”’ 

1. That faculties should be developed in place of being 
checked—from the cradle and in their right order (as 
attempted with seemingly miraculous results by the 
Montessoie system in Rome). This would eliminate the 
large class who are beyond being awakened by the ordinary 
teacher, long before they reach the Public School. 

2. That children should be taught in the same school 
from the earliest possible age up to nineteen or twenty. 

3. That no school should exceed 200 in numbers. 

4. That boys and girls should be educated together. 
This avoids the unhealthy atmosphere of ‘ separate ”’ 
schools, with its resultant evils. 

5. That religion (but not dogma) should be universally 
recognised as of paramount importance in all schools and 
throughout all education.—Yours, &c., 

Ceci, GRANT. 

St. George’s School, Harpenden, 

December 20th, 1911. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—In your issue of the 16th inst., some very just 
remarks about the “ Unchanging Public School’”’ are marred 
by the singling out of two exceptions only. This is hardly 
just to a unique work of reference (“Public Schools at a 
Glance”), which begins its alphabetical list with the 
acknowledged fountain-head of “new” schools at home and 
abroad (not mentioned by your reviewer), and which pro- 
ceeds with impartial scope for statement from all pioneers 
on a fee limit. 

Accordingly, the careful reader will find leaven from 
cover to cover, which the exclusive “ Public School Year 
Book ”’ is obliged to omit from its dough by virtue of an 
agreement (see page 7) far more mischievous and sinister 
than any Holmes Circular. I beg to sign myself an indig- 
nant ABBOTSHOLME PARENT. 

December 20th, 1911. 





THE BLASPHEMY LAWS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—There must be many readers who, like myself, 
feel greatly indebted to Tue Nation for its sane and 
reverent treatment of questions in which principles of 
religious freedom and progress are involved. One generally 
looks in vain to the so-called religious press for any generous 
defence or advocacy of these principles. If once it were 
recognised that religion, as you say, is “a spiritual influence 
working by reason, by imagination, by the emotions, drawing 
men into its fold, and never driving them,” there would be 
an end to such absurd prosecutions for blasphemy as you 
so forcibly repudiate. 

Are there not in the House of Commons a few earnest, 
broad-minded men who will make it their business to rid 
the Statute Book of the ridiculously obsolete blasphemy 
laws, under which apparently Mr. Justice Horridge recently 
sentenced two men at Leeds? Could there be greater irrever- 
ence than to suppose that an Infinite Spirit of Truth, 
Wisdom, and Goodness is thirsting for vengeance against 
men whose speech happens to be somewhat ill-informed and 
vulgar? The ideas underlying the whole conception of 
blasphemy have become, I believe, repellent to the modern 
mind. If they possessed any reality, I should imagine that 
the Almighty must be more deeply offended by some of 
the things repeated from time to time in churches by 
educated men than by anything which he hears at the street 
corners from the lips of the unenlightened.—Yours, &c., 

W. Copetanp Bowie. 

Essex Hall, London. 

December 17th, 1911. 





THE MEDICAL COUNCIL AND THE 
INSURANCE BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Smr,—In your issue of December 9th, Mr. Masterman 
gives an excellent sketch of the Insurance Bill, and I feel 
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sure that the nation at large will some day congratulate 
the Government on having introduced ‘ the greatest social 
reform ever presented to any representative assembly in 
the world.’’ Mr. Masterman says the “Insurance Bill 
has been examined and dissected to the minutest details. 
KExperts—actuaries, doctors, friendly society leaders, in- 
dustrial insurance companies—have applied all technical 
knowledge to its examination. The great scheme has 
stood the test of this rigorous and merciless criticism.”’ 
Later on he says that ‘‘ the one important question left 
for settlement is that of the doctors,’’ he devoutly hopes 
that the profession will come in with determined enthu- 
siasm to make this Bill a new start in a great national 
health campaign. 

Mr. Masterman from his own account must admit 
that in one important detail, at any rate, the Bill has not 
stood the test of criticism. 

Whatever may have been the feeling in the House of 
Commons with regard to the position of the doctors under 
the Bill, there can be no question that the bulk of the 
profession are by no means satisfied that their views have 
been adequately represented. 

Everyone has lately heard a good deal about the British 
Medical Association: this body has been forming a trade 
union amongst members of the profession, in order to look 
after their interests with regard to the Insurance Bill. The 
profession have agreed to work the Bill provided that six 
cardinal points, embodying the minimum of their demands, 
should be conceded by the Government. Everything went 
on swimmingly, and Mr. Smith Whittaker, the Secretary 
of the Association, was looked upon as the champion of the 
profession; he was going to fight our battles for us. Just 
before the third reading of the Bill, Mr. Lloyd George sees 
that he cannot make headway with the doctors; so he 
naturally thinks, why not weaken this powerful opposition 
by appointing their champion to a Government post? The 
Council of the Association acquiesce in the idea, and the 
compact is ended. Mr. Smith Whittaker becomes the champion 
of the Government, and the trade unionism of the profession 
comes to an end before our six cardinal points have been 
granted. 

I really think that this story must be unique in the 
annals of trade unionism. What would the laboring man 
say if his Council behaved in this way? There is no doubt 
he would rebel against his elected representatives, and no 
one could blame him. The suicidal policy of the British 
Medical Association will have an extremely bad effect on 
the whole profession. How can we expect the doctors to 
come in with “determined enthusiasm ”’ when they are not 
even consulted at the most critical moment when all their 
interests are at stake, and before even the minimum of their 
demands have been granted? There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that the public will suffer in the end to a greater 
extent even than the doctors. 

The average standard of medical knowledge required in 
the future is bound to be on a higher level. More is to be 
expected of the medical practitioner in the future and not 
less. The inadequate remuneration under the Bill will 
certainly not tempt the budding enthusiasts whom the 
Government require. The public do not realise that in the 
poorer districts of the large towns almost the entire popu- 
lation will come under the Bill ; the wives of insured persons 
are now to become voluntary contributors; there will be 
no private practice left. The very existence of the practi- 
tioner is at stake—the man who is going to do the work 
of the Bill, whilst others talk about it. 

I have no hesitation in saying that a more cruel act 
has-never been perpetrated by any trade union council than 
that which has been enacted by the British Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

In the circumstances, the only thing left for the pro- 
fession to do is to force the Council to resign at once, before 
‘ any more damage is done.—Yours, &c., 

Ronatp Carter, M.D. 
Kensington, December 14th, 1911. 


[We are obliged to’ hold over several letters, including 
one from Mr. Nevinson in answer to Mrs. Swanwick.— 
Ep., Natron. ] 








Poetrp. 


THE KIND HOSTS. 


‘Tue inns have closed their doors upon 
Poor travellers in the frozen night: 
Hath Bethlehem then a heart of stone? 

Will none take pity on their plight? 
Yea, there are some, kind hosts in stall, 
The ass, the ox, are wiser far 
Than Herod in his lordly hall, 
Than all the purple Cesars are. 


The house-fronts show so dark and dull, 
No woman draws her in with speed, 
Where will she bed her Beautiful 
But in the lowly cattle-shed ? 
The beasts are hosts to more than one 
And more than two: it came to pass 
That Mary laid her new-born Son 
For warmth betwixt the ox and ass. 


The kind beasts shelter more than two, 


The wondrous night turns round to morn. 


She wraps Him in her kirtle blue, 

The very Son of God new-born. 
And in the shadow of her veil 

She bares her bosom, white as snow, 
Hushes the chilly Infant’s wail, 

And bids the milky fountains flow. 


His creatures with a trembling joy 
Their food, their bed have yielded up. 

The fields grow grasses for the Boy 
Since there’s no woolly sheep to crop. 

The ass, the ox have given Him room, 
The ass, the ox withouten sin, 

And where the angels fear to come, 
The ass, the ox may venture in. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


A CAROL OF BEARN. 
Way is all to-night so strange? 


O’er the world comes some great change ; 


See how near is Charles’s Wain, 
It seems twice as large again. 


’Tis the sttoke of twelve o’clock, 
Why so sudden crows the cock? 
The star-light and lantern-light 
Shows the thorn-tree flowering white. 


Here are shepherds at the door, 
Everyone a troubadour, 

Never sure in tune so true, 
Were bombarde and biniou. 


What are these sweet strains and wild, 


Telling of a little child? 
Hark! the clarion and the fife 
Have a sound of endless life. 


Waken, little Pierrot, 

With the shepherds thou must go. 
Put a feather in thy cap, 

Sure to-night is some good hap. 


Jean-Marie, take thy guitar; 
Antoine, blow a loud fanfare; 
Christophe, with thy violin, 
Help to swell the joyful din. 


Good dog, with the paper frill, 
Gui-gui, go and dance with skill, 
Like the ox and the grey ass 
Thou shal] see what comes to pass. 


Haste we all and go with them, 
Singing unto Bethlehem. 

All seems glad and fair and well 
As the shepherds sing Noél. 


| December 23, 1911. 


R. L. G. 
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The Gorld of Books. 





THe “Nation” Orrice, Tuurspay Nicurt. 

THe following is our weekly selection of books which we 

commend to the notice of our readers :— 

* Henry Fox, First Lord Holland: A Study of the Career of an 
Kighteenth-Century _ Politician.” By T. W._ Riker. 
(Frowde. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 

“ Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideal: The Fundamentals of a New 
Philosophy of Life.” By Rudolf Eucken. Translated by 
A. G. Widgery. (Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Lay of the Nibelung Men.” Translated from the old 
German Text by Arthur 8S. Way. (Cambridge University 
Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“ Memorials of Old Gloucestershire.” Edited by P. H. Ditchfield. 
(Allen. 15s. net.) 


“The Poor Law Enigma.” By M. Fothergill Robinson. (Murray. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


“Twelve Cambridge Sermons.” By J. E. B. Mayor. Edited 
with a Memoir by H. F. Stewart. (Cambridge University 
‘ Press. 103. 6d. net.) 
“La Poésie Frangaise.”” Par Emile Faguet. (Paris: Librairie 
des Annales. 4 fr.) 
* L’Orientation Religieuse de la France Actuelle.” Par Paul 

Sabatier, (Paris: Colin. 3 fr. 50.) 

“Paris.” Par Philippe Dufour. (Paris: Jouve. 5 fr.) 
+ ” ® 

In the fifth and sixth volumes of Emerson’s “ Journals,” 
just published by Messrs. Constable, there are a good many 
passages about books and reading, not always in praise of 
either. Like most men of letters, Emerson had his moments of 
impatience with literature, and this mood finds expression 
in the “ Journals.’’ Literature, he says, is ‘“‘ an amusement,”’ 
a “subterfuge,” a “heap of verbs and nouns enclosing an 
intuition or two, a few ideas, and a few fables.’’ In his 
view, one man might have written “all the first-rate pieces 
we call English literature,’’ and as for the great mass of 
books, they should have “imperfect characters, half-witted 
persons, and the like persons who are confessedly incapable 
of working out their own salvation appointed to study these, 
and render account of them.’’ “The truth is,” he adds, 
“that we are too civil to books. For a few golden sentences 
we will turn over and actually read a volume of four or five 
hundred pages. Byron says of Jack Bunting, ‘He 
knew not what to say, and so he swore.’ I may say it of our 
preposterous use of books, ‘He knew not what to do, and so 
he read.’ ”’ 

* * * 

Yer with al! his impatience of books Emerson was a 
great reader. He relates how, in looking for a story which 
he thought he remembered in “ Quentin Durward,”’ he turned 
over the volume until he “was fairly caught in the old 
foolish trap, and read and read to the end of the novel. 
Then, as often before, I feel indignant to have been duped 
and dragged after a foolish boy and girl, to see them at 
last married and portioned, and I instantly turned out like 
a beggar that has followed a gay procession into the castle.”’ 
He thinks Disraeli as a novelist to be “ well worth reading ; 
quite a good student of his English world, and a very clever 
expounder of its wisdom and craft; never quite a master.”’ 
“Vivian Grey ” seems to have been written by “a person 
of lively talent who had rare opportunities of society, and 
access to the best anecdotes of Europe.’’ Bulwer Lytton is 
“the dissolute Alcibiades who has been the pupil once of 
Socrates, and now and then recites a lesson which his 
master taught him.’”’ His worst fault is that he has no 
style of his own; he is allways a collector, and he contri- 
butes nothing from his own stores. 

* * * 


Ir is surprising to find how incapable Emerson was of 
appreciating Dickens. After having read “ Oliver Twist,’’ in 
obedience “ to the opinions of so many intelligent people as 
have praised it,” he made the following entry in his 
“ Journal ”’ :— 


“The author has an acute eye for costume; he sees the 
expression of dress, of form, of gait, of personal deformities; 
of furniture, of the outside and inside of houses; but his eye 
rests always on surfaces; he has no insight into character. For 
want of a key to the moral powers, the author is fain to strain 
all his stage trick of grimace, of bodily terror, of murder, and 
the most approved performances of Remorse. It all avails 
nothing, there is nothing memorable in the book except the 
flash, which is got at a police office, and the dancing of the 
madman which strikes a momentary terror. Like Cooper and 











Hawthorne, he has no dramatic talent. The moment he attempts 
dialogue the improbability of life hardens to wood and stone. 
And the book begins and ends without a poetic ray, and so 
perishes in the reading.” 


This was written in 1839. Nearly three-quarters of a 
century have passed, and the critical estimates called forth 
by the approaching centenary of Dickens’s birth are in a tone 
very different from Emerson’s strictures. 

* * > 

Emerson’s attitude towards novels in general seems to 
have been one of suspicion. In one place he goes so far as 
to admit that he thinks them “fine occasional stimulants.” 
But the novelists of his time were mere ministers to luxury, 
and their art “only confectionery, not the raising of new 
corn. . . . Money and killing and the Wandering Jew, 
these are the mainsprings still; new names but no new 
qualities in the dramatis persone.’’ “These novels,” he 
adds, “will give way by and by to diaries or auto- 
biographies; captivating books, if only a man knew how 
to choose among what he calls his experiences that which 
is really his experience, and how to record truth truly! ”’ 

+ * * 


SHELLEY and Byron, as well as Dickens, were writers 
to whose real greatness Emerson was blind. He recognised 
that Shelley’s power “ over a large class of the best persons ” 
was so manifest that he ought not to be overlooked. But 
to Emerson himself, Shelley was “ wholly unaffecting.” 

“Shelley is never a poet. His mind is uniformly imita- 
tive; all his poems composite. A fine English scholar he is, 
with taste, ear, and memory; but imagination, the original 
authentic fire of the bard, he has not. He is clearly modern, 
and shares with Wordsworth and Coleridge, Byron and 

Hemans, the feeling of the infinite, which so labors for expres- 

sion in their different genius. But all his lines are arbitrary, 

not necessary, and, therefore, though evidently a devout and 
brave man, I can never read his verses.” 
And he sums up Byron in the contemptuous sentence: 
“ What has Lord Byron at the bottom of his poetry but, ‘I 
am Byron, the noble poet, who am very clever, but not 
popular in London’?”’ 


* * 7 


Tue two authors mentioned oftenest in the “Journal,” 
and for whom Emerson has the most unqualified praise, 
are Landor and Montaigne. He wonders why Landor should 
have so few readers; declares that no modern writer gives 
traits of character with more distinct knowledge ; and thinks 
that one could hardly read “ Pericles and Aspasia” without 
learning to write with more elegance. “The inimitable 
neatness of the sentences, and then the wonderful elegance 
of suppression and omission which runs through it, might 
polish a dunce.” Over and over again, he praises what he 
happily calls “the autumnal style” of Montaigne. 

“* Montaigne’s book which is full of fun, poetry, business, 
divinity, philosophy, anecdote, smut, which dealing of bone 
and marrow, of cornbarn and flour barrel, of wife and friend, 
and valet, and things nearest and next, never names names or 
gives you the glooms of a recent date or relation, but hangs 


there in the heaven of letters, unrelated, untimed, a joy and 
a sign, an autumnal! star.” 


x * x 


PUBLISHERS are already busy with their early spring 
books, and among the announcements of these is “The 
Early Court of Queen Victoria, 1837-1841,” by Mrs. Jerrold, 
to be published by Mr. Eveleigh Nash. It deals with the 
period when Melbourne and Baron Stockmar were the 
Queen’s trusted advisers, and we may expect a fresh account 
of the Bedchamber Plot and other events that tended to 
make the Queen unpopular during the earlier years of her 
reign. 

* a * 

Mr. Doveras Stapen and Miss Humphris are pre- 
paring a biography of Adam Lindsay Gordon, the most 
popular as well as the greatest poet that Australia has pro- 
duced. Gordon’s life was full of varied incident. He served 
in the Australian Mounted Police, and was for a time a 
horse-breaker ; but, on his father’s death, he inherited a 
fortune, and was elected to a seat in the House of Assembly. 
For a time he enjoyed the reputation of being the best 
non-professional steeplechase rider in Victoria. Mr. Sladen 
and Miss Humphris will be grateful for letters and reminis- 
cences, which should be sent to Avenue House, Richmond, 
Surrey. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND FAITH. 


“fhe Truth of Religion.” 
by W. Tupor JoNnEs, Ph.D. 


net.) 





Translated 


By Rupo.r EUCKEN. 
10s. 6d. 


(Williams & Norgate. 


More and more philosophy is drawn, not to say fascinated, 
by the problem of religion. It no longer seeks merely to co-exist 
with religion in its own right; nor does it seek, as it has 
sometimes done, in a gnostic way, to offer itself as religion ; 
but it tends to regard itself as a prolegomenon of religion, 
not to say a postulate. This was inevitable as philosophy 
passed from being mechanical to be idealist; and, still 
more, as its metaphysic ceased to be so much a metaphysic 
of substance and being, and became rather a metaphysic 
of subject, of person, of ethic. We have Bergson contem- 
plating the crowning of his philosophy of the soul with an 
account of religion, which we all pray he may be spared 
to give without precipitancy. And here we have Eucken 
already crowning his influential view of the world by not 
only construing in its light the truth of religion, but almost 
offering it as a religion. 

It is a mark of the more modern of the real thinkers 
on such a subject that they work their way through psycho- 
logy, through experience. Everything, of course, comes to 
us at first as a state of our consciousness. But is it any 
more than that at last? If more, what more? What is to 
deliver us from the body, bondage, and death of our sub- 
jectivity? The question is not, what do we feel? it is, what 
do we feel? Does anything emerge in experience, or does 
the experience simply bulge? We handle experience, at any 
rate, and with as much scientific analysis as we can com- 
mand; we do not catechise ideas, but rather souls. We 
ask for the contents of the soul rather than the implicates 
of thought. 

And when it comes to psychology, what we are learning 
to handle is religious psychology—much impelled (even if 
no more than impelled) thereto by Dr. William James. The 
psychology of religion becomes autonomous. We throw off 
the foreign yoke of a psychology merely natural or scientific, 
not to say mechanical, laboratory psychology, or the psycho- 
logy of the schools. We surmount that, with all its brilliant 
triumphs and attractive apergus. And we interrogate faith 
in its classic or crucial cases. We create a psychology of 
faith. And we do it from within as experients. For 
the Church and its ministry especially this is of far more 
moment than an observed psychology of process. And it 
is in this direction—paying respect to the uniqueness and 
autonomy of the religious experience—that philosophy seeks 
to move; and so it does move in such thinkers as Eucken. 
And this is part of the secret of their vogue with the public, 
and their influence with them. Even Bergson owes much 
of his hold on the public already to a sense, stirred by the 
genius of his thought, of its inevitable bias to religion, and 
its note of the soul and the soul’s primacy. Philosophy 
becomes moralised, and, in consequence, democratised. 

It is a farther consequence that philosophy, dealing with 
religion as experience, should take quite a new account of 
history, as the macrocosmic experience ; and it treats history 
as a spiritual document and source, not as the paradigm or pro- 
cess of ideas otherwise discovered. It begins with life and 
not with thought. Religion is historic because it is social. 
It concerns not only the individual, but the corporate con- 
sciousness; and the corporate consciousness not of any 
one age but of historic ages. Nor is it only a corporate and 
historic consciousness that is involved, but a consciousness 
with positive features, definite modes of feeling and belief ; 
not only objective, not only felt in the subliminal dark, but 
with definite and cognisable features in its objective, so that 
we always know it again; that is to say, it is religion not 
as a mere mystic mood, but with what Eucken calls 
“ characteristic.” And there is something beyond that— 
there is the creative, the miraculous nature of this objective 
in religion. For mere historicism works out, as in Drews, 
to sheer scepticism. Eucken’s view on this point (of the 
creative in his object) is not quite clear. He is admirably 
explicit about its imperative. He begins by calling us 


away from religion as a mere spirituality, from mere sub- 
jective religiosity, a mere idealism, to religion as our 
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response and committal to a spiritual world realised by the 
immediacy of faith. There is indeed a new departure in 
such a step. 

““We have in a spiritual life a new stage within the 
world; but we have not yet @ new world—we have won no 
over-world as yet.”—p. 196. 

He insists on the recognition not merely of a spiritual 
mood, but, with equal directness, of a spiritual world, a 
spiritual whole, bearing down and in upon us and our 
moods always, with a right to reign and to be honored at 
sight. He urges that as prime for religion. This other 
world—so imminent, so objective—demands that we inte- 
grate our life into its totality, and “accept the universe.” 
Without it life is a tale of no meaning. And on this theme 
Eucken is very rich and rewarding always. He is clear 
that it is not a case of spiritual humanity returning on 
itself, like a fountain rising from man’s spiritual interior 
to descend on his upturned face. Not only so, but he 
recognises that this spiritual world works most powerfully 
upon our empirical world by crisis, and not by mere per- 
meation. Its note is not sanity: it is revolutionary. As 
it is based on an experience which is in its nature a supernal 
and authoritative invasion of this world, so it comes to a 
struggle with ordinary experience. There is a clash with 
this world, an assertion of ruling right and of judgment. 
And one of these worlds must come out supreme. If it is 
not the other and spiritual world, if its reality and its 
claim go to pieces upon this world, then religion is 
destroyed. The spiritual world is to this world not only 
one whole, not only real, not only aggressive and impera- 
tive, but it must be victorious. And we acquire our souls 
only as they find themselves in this triumphant spiritual 
whole. All this is an immense advance on the old 
rationalism and its note of order and sanity everywhere. 

But some questions remain, rising from this experienced 
and historic religion. First, has this spiritual whole power 
to impress us with its right as well as its reality, its 
totality ? It is complained that Eucken leaves us with an 
impression of it rather than a conviction or a possession ; 
and also, with less justice, that he does not adjust it to 
scientific philosophy. Some have missed in it the element 
of the Holy, which Windelband, for instance, urges so 
finely ; or the element of love. 

Secondly, is the spiritual world more than imperative and 
victorious in its nature and right—is it creative? That is 
to say, does it owe its victory to its own absolute power, or 
does it have it conferred on it? If it be thus creative, it 
must be personal—how personal in its nature, Eucken seems 
a little shy of saying. Yet what notion of creation can we 
have, except as it is the supreme action of personality, if 
we are to use experience for any key? Eucken accordingly 
does not make as much use of the idea of self-revelation as 
a thorough grasp of the personality of the spiritual power 
would imply. Like most philosophers, he lays stress rather 
on the element of intuition than on that of revelation. We 
search God rather than He searches us; we know rather 
than are known. 

The third question concerns the possibility of condensing 
the absolute element in historic experience. It concerns 
the incarnation of the spiritual world, or of the new 
humanity, in such a person as Jesus Christ. Is the secret 
of history, the vital characteristic of its spiritual world, 
at such a summit, from which it always more widely flows; 
or is it in the sea, to which it always more vastly goes? 
Eucken would say, perhaps, that we feel it in the pressure 
of the stream itself. But mere pressure is not characteristic, 
nor does it contain the right to rule. What is it in the 
presentation of the spiritual world, beyond its subtle or its 
imposing quality, that elicits from us a ready, peaceable, 
and powerful obedience? And where, in intuition of a mere 
spiritual power, do we find that moral feature with certainty 
enough to make it a power not only to bow us, not only 
to lift and deliver us from our subjectivity (to say nothing 
of our guilt), but to carry us, and carry us out safe, and 
through all, to demand our obedience? Does revelation 
involve redemption, or, as even von Hartmann would say, 
grace? The weakness of our intuition is its variability, 
till we have had time to adjust and correct the fluctuations 
of our insight. But by that time itis our time todie. By the 
time we can verify our intuition it is time to die. Eucken seems 
to suggest, and indeed says, that the true effect of any par- 
ticular epoch lies in the fact that it illumines the path to 
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the Eternal, and not that it holds mankind fast in itself 
(p. 477). Does that apply to a person within an age? He 
does not think (p. 483) that a past figure can be an object 
of worship. Religion, to survive, must rest on an ultimate 
supernatural fact; but that fact is the Whole as recognised 
by a soul which integrates itself into it: it cannot be a 
historic person. But such discussion cannot be pursued 
here. 

In Eucken, as in Fichte, we have the philo- 
sopher as preacher. He has a lift, a message, 
and even a stress and passion. He not only handles 
life, he would spread, enrich, and fortify it. And 
he is a great force for the restoration of idealism 
in his own land. But he is a preacher equipped with philo- 
sophy rather than theology. He is an inspired lecturer on 
the spiritual life and its integration in the Whole. We 
are in the world of impression more than of revelation, of 
intuition rather than regeneration. It is not a question of 
theological dogmas here, but of theological method, mental 
diction and procedure. To some Eucken’s position will seem 
an advantage, to others a disqualification. Here the fact 
can only be noted, and discussion left, whether his apparatus 
is adequate to the specific nature of the fact and the experi- 
ence he handles. 

It is hardly possible, in a brief review, to give any 
due impression of the extreme value of a book like this, 
so far as it goes, both for mind and soul ; nor of the fineness 
and intimacy of its touch on life. To many it has meant 
new footing in the spiritual world, a new horizon in their 
view of life and things. The nature of the mortal conflict in the 
soul of our civilisation is thoroughly grasped ; and the book 
forms a lofty rebuke to those on both sides who regard 
the trouble as mere malaise, or treat it as a childish com- 
plaint with domestic simples. Whatever we think of the 
answer, it poses the question with due spiritual power. And 
that is half of any answer. 

With much reluctance and regret, the translation must 
be called, at the mildest, unsatisfactory, as if done 
against time ; which is a misfortune when the German style 
is so good, and when the book has not only a theory for 
a school, but a message to men. 

P. T. Forsytu. 





THE LONG-TIME MYSTERY OF THE NORTH. 


“In Northern Mists.” By Sir Friptsor NANsEN, G.C.V.O. 
(Heinemann. Two vols, 30s. net.) 


Sir Friptsor NaNsEN’s two volumes, “In Northern Mists,”’ 
constitute a colossal piece of research on geographical 
knowledge and conjecture from about 1000 Bec. to 
the end of the sixteenth century. The title is, perhaps, 
somewhat misleading: it seems to imply a record of such 
adventures—among icebergs, whales, walruses, and bears— 
as we usually meet in the stories of Arctic explorers; but 
these exciting things are all absent. It is a book, not for 
the school-boy, but for the historian and the archeologist. 
Every source of information has been tapped—Greek, 
Roman, Irish, Norse, German, and even Arab. 

It is impossible to separate the long-drawn-out mystery 
of the polar regions from the theories which men held con- 
cerning the size and shape of the earth, the distances of the 
sun, moon, and stars, and other astronomical subjects. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that before the age of modern 
science the earth was always considered to be a plate. In 
the days of Ancient Chaldea, there were observers of the 
stars who noticed that in Northern skies there are some 
stars that never set, and, moreover, that there is a particular 
point in the sky that never changes its place. They 
observed also that round this point all the visible stars seem 
to perform a daily (or nightly) motion. More significant 
still was their observation that, as they travelled more and 
more towards the North, the number of those stars that never 
set increases; and, as Sir Fridtjof Nansen truly says, from 
this observation it was only a short step to the deduction 
that the earth could not be a plate, but a curved solid of 
some kind, whether spherical or quasi-spherical. Pytha- 
goras, about 500 s.c., did actually hold the view that the 
earth is a sphere, although the common belief both before 
and long after his time was in favor of a flat earth, a 
circular plate with an ocean running all round its rim 











and sending some of its waters over the surface of the plate, 
thus forming bays and sheets of water, such as the 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. 

To the student of popular beliefs Sir Fridtjof Nansen’s 
history of these amusing perversions, and the very numerous 
maps in which they are embodied, are exceedingly. enter- 
taining. How this grotesque picture of our earth survived 
in spite of the correct scientific teaching of the Greeks may, 
indeed, cause wonder. But the Romans were not the 
people to found or to uphold physical science: it was foreign 
to their genius, and to it they contributed nothing. Great 
soldiers and administrators, they never produced a geometer 
or a geographer, and they have no record for voyages of 
exploration, such as distinguish the Pheenicians, the 
Carthaginians, and the Greeks. And when there was a 
chance that knowledge of the Northern parts of Europe 
might increase, this chance was destroyed by the roving, 
warlike tribes of central Europe, who broke the flow of trade 
between the Mediterranean and the countries to the north. 
The science of the Greeks was almost lost, and a further 
decline is noticeable when the early Middle Ages are reached. 
A well-nigh finishing blow to Greek astronomical science 
was, as Sir Fridtjof Nansen points out, administered, at 
least for a time, by the introduction of Christianity— 


““which gave mankind new values in life, whereby the old 
ones came into disrepute. Knowledge of distant lands and 
of the still more distant heavens was looked upon as some- 
thing like folly and madness. For all knowledge was to 
be found in the Bible, and it was specially commendable to 
reconcile all profane learning therewith.” 


Isaiah, Job, and Ezekiel were held to reveal a flat earth 
with Jerusalem in the centre, and thus scientific knowledge 
was for a long time crippled. It may, however, be men- 
tioned that the Anglo-Saxon monk, the Venerable Bede, 
believed the earth to be a sphere, for the reason which con- 
vinced the ancient Chaldeans. 

The era of voyages of discovery in Arctic regions may be 
said to begin with the efforts of the Irish monks, about 
800 a.p., when these intrepid adventurers discovered both 
the Faroe Islands and Iceland ; for, although the Pheenicians 
had long preceded them as sailors, and had even visited 
parts of Northern Europe, the Pheenicians were cautious 
and unventuring, following coast-lines and threading their 
way round bays and gulfs, while the Irish and, subsequently, 
to a still greater extent, the Norsemen were real ocean 
explorers. Then, again, in appraising the work of these 
daring spirits, we must bear in mind that they received no 
guidance from lodestone or compass; they sailed by their 
wits and such observations of sun and stars as they could 
make when both were not obscured by clouds or fogs. It 
was thus inevitable that they should often be driven 
thousands of miles from their intended goal, and frequently 
in the opposite direction. Probably, the first really great 
achievement of oceanic exploration by the Norsemen was the 
discovery of Greenland, about 970 a.p., by Eric the Red, 
sailing from Iceland ; and as a result of his venture into the 
unknown, a settlement was established on the western side 
of the new country. Norse daring received a great impetus 
from Eric’s discovery; for his son, Leif Ericson, steered 
from Greenland to Norway with the deliberate intention 
of reaching the latter without using Iceland as a half-way 
house. Sir Fridtjof Nansen says, very truly, that this was 
an exploit equal to the greatest in history. 

At this point it becomes an almost evident necessity 
that the Norsemen of the time of Eric and Leif discovered 
some part of the Northern coast of America. A drifting 
out of one’s course from Western Greenland, of much less 
magnitude than driftings of which the Norsemen had 
already experience, would easily lead to the discovery of the 
American Continent; and therefore we can readily agree 
with Sir Fridtjof Nansen, even without special evidence, 
that America was thus early discovered—at least, in its 
most inhospitable part. It does not appear, however, to be 
likely that any part of the Continent eligible for settlement 
could have been discovered by the Norsemen; for, if the 
discovery of Greenland led to the establishment of Norse 
settlements, we should certainly expect that, a fortiori, the 
discovery of the more southerly coast of the American Con- 
tinent would have attracted large numbers of people in 
search of fruitful lands. 

But just at this stage of the history we are presented 
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with a problem, to the solution of which Sir Fridtjof Nansen 
devotes a great amount of consideration and research—a 
problem which was the main theme of the lecture which he 
recently delivered in the Schools at Oxford to an overflowing 
audience. Leif Ericson did not directly reach Norway; he 
was driven out of his course, and he reached the Hebrides 
instead. Thence, however, he reached Norway; and when 
returning to Greenland with a priest, for the purpose of 
introducing Christianity, he was again driven out of his 
course, and in his wanderings he came to a land of which he 
gave subsequently a glowing description—a land with self- 
‘sown wheat-fields and wild vines, where snow never falls 
and cattle remain out all the winter. The most natural 
inference from this is that Leif must have drifted to some 
tropical part of America, although the whole of the descrip- 
tion does not apply. This land he named “ Wineland the 
Good,” and its position gave rise to much speculation. We 
are much amused by a map of Northern Europe, constructed 
about 1070, a.p., by Adam of Bremen, showing Wineland as 
an island lying comfortably on the borders of the frozen 
Arctic Ocean! However, to make a long story short, Sir 
Fridtjof Nansen identifies it with the “Fortunate Isles,” 
most probably the Canary Isles, to the west of the North 
Coast of Africa; so that Leif and his Norsemen must have 
been driven even farther than usual over the Atlantic Ocean. 
The knowledge gained by the Norsemen was not, how- 
ever, a permanent acquisition ; the mists closed again until 
the times of Cabot and Columbus; but England gained 
a great future benefit from the deeds of the Norse adven- 
turers. It was in their school that English sailors had their 
earliest training; and it was from the subsequent attempts 
to discover the North-East and the North-West passages 
across the Polar Ocean that, as Sir Fridtjof Nansen says, 
“the sea-power and Imperial dominion of England drew its 
vigor.”’ 





NAPOLEON’S LEADER OF CAVALRY. 


“Joachim Murat.” By A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. (Methuen. 


10s, 6d. net.) 


Morat, le beau sabreur de la Grande Armée, eclipses in our 
thought Murat, the King of Naples. Fancy always depicts 
the bold Gascon careering at the head of his troopers, clad 
in glittering robes, now of a Polish noble, now of a 
Neapolitan grandee, brandishing his whip, and thundering 
out “ Chargez!’’ We can scarcely think of him at rest, in a 
Court, aping the customs of the ancien régime which his dash- 
ing valor had done so much to shatter. He was ever the 
headlong fighter, the generous friend, the 
opponent; and it was fitting, perhaps, that he should die a 
violent death; for, with all his bravery, wisdom dwelt not 
in him. 

It is, therefore, a fine subject which Mr. Atteridge has 
essayed. The present volume comes aptly to supplement 
his excellent work, ‘“‘ Napoleon’s Brothers,’’ and it possesses 
a unity of theme and a dramatic interest lacking in the 
former, which was necessarily somewhat tripartite. Here 
we have the story of the son of the innkeeper of La Bastide, 
a village near Cahors. That town produced Gambetta; and 
it is a little surprising that Mr. Atteridge has not suggested 
a slight parallel between the two Gascons, who, in different 
times and ways, it is true, but with the same ardent, almost 
flamboyant heroism, loved, served, and gave their lives 
for France. The early part of this book is of interest as 
showing how a soldier could go through the revolutionary 
time without much interference on the score of politics. On 
one or two occasions Murat found it convenient to allege 
his humble birth as a sufficient reply to an insidious charge 
of aristocratic leanings ; but, on the whole, he passed through 
the times of the Terror, of the ensuing anti-Robespierre 
reaction, with far fewer ups and downs than Bonaparte. 
On the one occasion when he was accused of incivisme by 
his chef de brigade, Landrieux, he successfully retorted by a 
counter-charge, which he signed as “ Marat.” The trick 
was characteristic of the man who afterwards intrigued 
against General Brune, and cajoled the Austrian defenders 
of the bridge over the Danube near Vienna. The Gascon 
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nature, despite its proneness to rodomontade, is not averse 
from the use of guile; and this quality certainly helped 
Murat forward on several occasions. It is unfortunate that 
so few materials exist for reconstructing the history of the 
French horse during the revolutionary wars. The 
Republicans were not strong in this arm, probably because 
it has always been the most Royalist of the three arms. 
Therefore a good outpost leader, such as Murat proved to 
be in Flanders, soon came to the front. A lucky chance 
placed him in command of the 21st Chasseurs, whom Barras 
(not Bonaparte, as Mr. Atteridge says) ordered to secure the 
guns of the Paris National Guard on the Place des Sablons 
early in that eventful day, 13 Vendémiaire (October 5th), 
1795. Murat’s boldness in snatching the guns from the 
control of a battalion of National Guards went far to decide 
the issue of the ensuing conflict. But we may note in 
passing that Bonaparte was not second in command under 
Barras, as Mr. Atteridge states. He was merely one among 
seven generals who held equal commands under the new 
Director. « 

As chef de brigade in the “Army of Italy,’ Murat 
effectively charged the Austrians at Dego in the pass between 
the Maritime Alps and Apennines, and a few days later 
distinguished himself equally against the Sardinians at 
Mondovi, a few miles farther west, thereby helping to drive 
those allies apart and compelling the Court of Turin to sue 
for an armistice. With equal speed and dexterity he 
pounced on Leghorn at the end of June and seized large 
stores of British merchandise. Captured at Brescia by the 
Austrians under Quosdanovich, he broke his parole, and 
shared in the final pursuit of the beaten Austrians into 
Tyrol. In the next series of engagements Mr. Atteridge 
omits to notice the French reverse at Caldiero, east of 
Verona, which their writers minimise; in reality it was 
far more than a check. Retrieved by the three days at 
Arcola, the fortunes of the French now brightened; and 
against the last Austrian attempt to save Mantua, that 
which led to the Battle of Rivoli, Murat rendered good 
service by a rapid raid up Lake Garda against the rear of 
the Imperialists. 

The Egyptian campaign confirmed the estimate of Murat 
as a dashing leader of cavalry, as was seen at the Battle 
of Aboukir against the Turkish force entrenched on that 
peninsula. Murat’s services were there so conspicuous as to 
call for a far better description of the battle than Mr. 
Atteridge here offers. From the narratives of French 
memoir-writers, we are able to picture the scene—the con- 
fusion caused by the rush of the Turks from their entrench- 
ments, after a first slight success, in order to cut off the 
heads of the French slain and wounded; the rapid rally of 
the French, and Murat’s charge through the gap left in the 
defenders’ lines. All this is inadequately portrayed here; 
and there is little life in the account of Murat’s personal 
combat with the Turkish seraskier. As being the first signal 
proof of Murat’s sword-play, it deserved a fuller description, 
also an explanation of Murat’s skill with the sabre. 

His services to Bonaparte during the coup d’état of 
Brumaire (November 10th, 1799) were such as to assure him 
the favor of the First Consul. He wedded Caroline Bona- 
parte, and soon became possessed of great wealth. Mr. 
Atteridge does not explain the defective services of the 
French cavalry under Murat.before the Battle of Marengo 
(June 14th, 1800). Undoubtedly they acted poorly in not 
locating and holding the Austrians before the battle began, 
and therefore it went badly for Bonaparte’s scattered 
divisions until Desaix’s force came up from the south, 
whereupon young Kellermann’s charge with two brigades 
of Murat’s horse turned the fortunes of the day. The 
whole affair needs much fuller inquiry than is here devoted 
to it. Far abler were Napoleon’s dispositions for his 
cavalry, under the command of Murat, in the wide-sweeping 
movements round the rear of Mack’s Austrian army at Ulm 
(October, 1805). Here the genius of the Emperor and the 
activity of Murat are seen almost at their zenith. The 
French horsemen formed a moving screen behind which their 
columns wheeled in security, while Mack remained long in 
ignorance of the plans that assured his doom. Mr. Atteridge 
gives a clear and spirited account of these movements, and 
justly defends Murat from the ungenerous comments of his 
chief on the really brilliant success gained at Westingen ; 
censure is, however, justly bestowed on Murat for 


ordering part of Ney’s corps across the Danube and leaving it 
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exposed to a stroke from the enemy. Maurat’s vain words to 
Ney—‘“I make my plans in the presence of the enemy ”’— 
sufficiently reveal the vanity and the limitations of the man. 
He was seen at his best on occasions that demanded prompt 
decision and a headlong rush at the enemy; but, amidst the 
complex operations of a campaign, he lost his way as com- 
pletely as his subordinate, Grouchy, did before Waterloo. 
Good cavalry leaders rarely possess strategic insight. 
Murat’s finest exploits were against the retreating Prussians 
after their double disaster at Jena-Auerstidt. With the 
help of an excellent map, Mr. Atteridge follows him day by 
day, from October 15th, at Erfurt, to Stettin, October 29th, 
and thence westwards after Blicher to Liibeck and Ratkau 
(November 7th). On the average, Murat’s squadrons covered 
twenty or twenty-one miles a day, and brought about the 
surrenders of large bodies of Prussians at Prenzlau (near 
Stettin) and at Ratkau, on the Danish frontier. Only a 
great cavalry leader could perform such feats against an 
enemy hitherto deemed invincible. The capture of three 
fortresses en route—Magdeburg, Spandau, and Stettin—by 
the exercise of unequalled powers of “ bluff,’’ was, of course, 
due to the mental panic of elderly or timid governors; but 
the daring and enterprise of Murat in those three weeks 
sufficed to win a triumph which has no parallel in the 
history of war. On the other hand, Murat’s reckless charge 
at Heilsberg against a Russian force, defended by entrench- 
ments and a gulley in front, badly cut up his squadrons, 
and led to Napoleon ordering him towards Kénigsberg, so 
that he did not share in the crowning glory of Friedland. 

As Mr. Atteridge points out, Murat had no head for 
politics. He saw clearly enough that Napoleon wished to 
make a tool of him in the judicial murder of the Duc 
d’Enghien; but he had not the strength of mind absolutely 
to repel his chief’s compromising overtures, and therefore 
drifted into the position of accessory to a crime which he 
abhorred. Napoleon saw the weakness of his brother-in-law, 
and, while flattering his vanity and childish love of display, 
was not slow to take advantage of it. His treatment of him 
while Grand Duke of the Duchy of Berg was often con- 
tumelious in‘the extreme; and in sending him as Lieutenant 
of the Emperor in Spain in the spring of 1808, he further 
made an unworthy use of him to cajole and ruin the Spanish 
dynasty. Leaving him in utter ignorance of his ulterior 
aims, he bade him occupy Madrid and get possession of 
the northern fortresses. By various subterfuges Murat 
succeeded, believing all the time that the Crown of Spain was 
to go to him. Having successfully played off Charles IV. 
of Spain and his son, Ferdinand VII., against one another, 
Murat was naturally indignant at being sent off to the 
throne of Naples, whence Joseph Bonaparte was summoned 
to Madrid. Mr. Atteridge tells the whole story with force 
and: point, justly rejecting as a forgery the so-called 
Napoleon letter of March 29th, 1808, which has deceived 
only the blindest of the Emperor’s admirers. It is un- 
doubtedly a clumsy fabrication of Las Casas at St. Helena, 
which aimed at retrieving the Emperor’s character for fore- 
sight, if not honesty, and at throwing the burden of blame 
for the Spanish affair on Murat. 

All things considered, it is not surprising that Murat 
finally decided to abandon the fortunes of Napoleon. After 
long vacillations in 1813, he broke away in the following 
year, in a way which Mr. Atteridge thus aptly 
characterises—“ He was no champion of lost causes, and he 
knew more of horsemanship than of chivalry.” Perhaps 
his conduct may in part be justified: his many humiliations 
at the hands of Napoleon blotted out the memory of earlier 
benefits. On the whole, Mr. Atteridge has done his work 
well; but we could have wished for less hasty accounts of 
Marengo, the retreat from Moscow, Dresden, and Wachau 
(near Leipzig). To the last-named (as also to Marengo) 
General Sir Evelyn Wood devoted two articles in his 
“ Achievements of Cavalry,’ a work which should have been 
consulted. The mistakes of Murat at Wachau were so 
characteristic as to demand at least a passing notice. The 
narrative is at its best in the portions dealing with personal, 
political, or social topics. The author gives Murat full 
credit for his desires and achievements as King of Naples, 
and shows the pathos of the tragedy at Pizzo which cut 
short a once brilliant career. 

In respect to details, the Index must be pronounced 
inadequate; references to authorities are far too scanty; 





and there are several misprints, e.g., “ Bournouville”’ for 
“ Beurnonville,” “Gunsburg” for “Ginzburg.”’ It is also 
singular to find Meissonier’s famous picture, “ 1814,” doing 
duty for the Retreat from Moscow! Among other points we 
may note that the French capture of Valetta in June, 1798, 
was not “bloodless,’’ as Marmont’s Memoirs show; Berna- 
dotte’s corps, moving from Hanover towards Ulm, would 
not cross the Rhine, as is stated on p. 117. Murat’s trickery 
respecting the capture of the bridge over the Danube near 
Vienna receives far too light censure as an exploit “not to 
be proud of.” The word “Italianist” (p. 219), used as 
denoting Murat’s sympathy with Italian patriots, is a repre- 
hensible solecism. Murat’s chase of the Russians beyond 
Smolensk did not “commit’’ Napoleon to the march on 
Moscow, which resulted from a fundamental error of judg- 
ment. Borodino was not “ the last” of Napoleon’s victories. 
It was scarcely a victory. Moreover, Liitzen, Bautzen, and 
Dresden in 1813, and half-a-dozen victories in 1814, rebut 
the statement. In the Appendix dealing with authorities on 
the subject, there is no mention of Mr. H. A. L. Fisher’s 
“ Napoleonic Statesmanship: Germany,” which contains an 
excellent account of the administration of the Grand Duchy 
of Berg, both in Murat’s time and in 1808-14. 





A WRITER ON NATURE. 


“The Roll of the Seasons: A Book of Nature Essays.” 
By G. G. DEsMOND. (Swift. 5s, net.) 


THERE is an excess of modesty in Mr. Desmond’s title to 
these seventy-eight essays, collected from our columns. 
Every year, every season, produces a book of similar 
intention, similar title, but about half the size. He gives 
the public, in fact, nothing by which to distinguish it 
except its virtues. It is not easy to praise them fitly, for 
Mr. Desmond’s own style keeps at more than arm’s 
length anything like extravagance, and asks for trial by 
its peers—a very proud and a forlorn claim, which we 
cannot pretend to grant; the range and the minuteness 
of his natural history make it impossible. But even more 
remarkable than this range and minuteness of knowledge 
is the combination which Mr. Desmond makes of it with 
felicitous words. As in knowledge, so in felicity, he is 
so far beyond others in the same field as to make com- 
parison absurd. The combination is still more rare. 
There are writers who can inform and give us sleep; 
there are others with a trick of writing who will not let 
us rest. The balance between curiosity and emotion is 
what gives Mr. Desmond his advantage. We shall not 
pretend that it is maintained without a slip; his curiosity, 
not as to Nature only, but as to words, is too intense 
for that; but it is a very uncommon balance, never- 
theless. 

It is this curiosity in words that might have been 
expected to prove a stumbling block. The man who 
travels the world ‘‘ fitting aptest words to things’”’ is 
only too likely either to kill the thing or to make it 
unrecognisable. Tennyson paid the penalty more than 
once, as, for example, when he wrote the line 


“Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud,” 


and expected readers to take him literally and understand 
the words to be spoken by the rooks. It is far commoner 
for such writers to produce a sense merely of words which 
are altogether removed from the air, the color, and the 
scale of Nature. We have been astonished to see how 
Mr. Desmond keeps out of this misfortune. He appears 
to court it again and again. He refuses—unconsciously 
and naturally, no doubt—to be an impressionist. He 
insists on being precise; we dread again and again lest 
the tracing-paper of the vain copyist should be seen. 
But a deep, always secret, vein of emotion keeps him true. 
He calls his essays ‘‘ the impression of a City-worn man, 
who has found now and then an hour to renew former 
pleasures among the birds and flowers,’’ and he says that 
‘if they can give to those similarly situated an occasional 
impulse to take a walk in the fields or on the hills, their 
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main object will be accomplished.’’ The book proves these 
words to be the modesty of feeling and not of Chinese 
ceremony. He concludes this note with the words, “I 
have only tried to set up a sign-post, directing the 
traveller in a beautiful land; the words upon it have 
not been obliterated by flourishes, but I hope they intimate 
something of the joys to be found.’’ Here certainly is 
joy without flourishes, many intimations, and no professions. 
He says once, ‘‘ Many of the writer’s best boyish discoveries 
were made at times when he had wandered away from his 
fellows definitely because they displeased him.’’ He 
allows himself hardly more in any of these four hundred 
and sixty pages, and never an ‘“‘I’’ instead of ‘“‘ we” 
except in the preface. 

We should like to quote ‘‘ The One Sunrise’”’ as an 
extraordinary success in Mr. Desmond’s style of precise, 
vigilant writing, so firm and close that we wonder how 
the feeling finds interstices. The feeling is not in every 
sentence, but it has found interstices, and it sweetens the 
whole, which is a description in colors, lines, and sounds, 
of an Easter morning from three until half-past six, when 
the sun was warm and “the invitation of the moss just 
there was so very inviting that we stretched our limbs 
upon it and slept as safely and as happily as on a mid- 
summer afternoon.’’ It is the writing of an exquisite 
connoisseur, and yet entirely fresh and sweet, the connois- 
seurship surviving only in a jewelled clearness. He reminds 
us, in fact, of those old painters, whom he spoke of in this 
passage :— 

“The sky at the zenith is of that indefinite, evasive blue, 
with which sometimes very artistic jewellers display their 
diamonds. They copied it, of course, as best they could, from 
the midnight sky in which the stars shine. But the morning 
sky is altogether an elusive color. It is all the colors of an 
opal, without the opal’s liveliness of change, but yet seeming 
to change invisibly as we look at any part of it. At first sight 
it is of a pink flush—no, it is cerulescent; nay, pea-green, 
shrouded in French grey. Or it is the blue of blue eyes veined 
with fire, provided always that you cannot see the veins, or 
that they come and go like a perfect visionary network. 
The old painters of stained-glass windows did the best they 
could by doing their skies in a design of flowers, and no 
painter since has got nearer the mystery than that.” 

Mr. Desmond can describe a day’s fishing by a series 
of excellently expressed details, and yet give a unity of 
impression undisturbed by the obtrusiveness of any one 
detail. That he misses continuity and flow is inevitable ; 
that he survives it so happily is wonderful. The nightjar 
was never so described with this precision before. The 
bird’s flight and song are photographed half a-dozen times 
without a blur and without a sense of the camera 
remaining, without any troubling of the hour when ‘ the 
first cool shadow descends on the hot leaves of the wood, 
and the cold lamps of the glow-worm are beginning to 
peep in the bank under the hazels.’’ “The Cuckoo’s 
Mate,”’ beginning with the “tree on the South Downs 
that has probably had more wrynecks in it than any other 
tree in the British Isles,’’ is microscopic without shutting 
out the air. Mr. Desmond is, by the way, indignant 
at the ‘‘ cruel misnomer ”’ of the wryneck’s family name of 
“* shrieker,’’ and will have it that ‘‘ there is not a gentler, 
mellower, happier cry in the whole gamut of an April 
day than the seven-fold ‘ Pap-pay-pay,’ as some have 
written it.’ We shall not quarrel with him on a pure 
matter of taste or philology, but rather on two very small 
matters: first his supposing that the lake of Jefferies’s 
boyhood was a brick-pit instead of a valley full of water, 
and the second his attributing to the poet ‘‘ the murmur 
of innumerable bees in immemorial elms,’’ when Tenny- 
son wrote :— 


‘*The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
The murmur of innumerable bees.” 


Mr. Desmond’s meticulous accuracy demands such 
minor corrections, We have not the art to give them 
their proportionate importance. We would gladly suppress 
them altogether could we replace them by a passage to 
represent with any justice the essay on Snowdon, or on a 
city garden, or on a chiffchaff, or on toadstools, or on 
the robin, or on the fox, who was a bit of a nuisance, but 
‘*many a man who has done a hundred times as much 
harm, has passed away under a mound of flowers and deeply 
rezretted.”” We cannot possibly do so. Vale atque ave. 





NOVELS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
“The Pilgrim Kamanita.” By Kart GJELLeRUP. (Heine- 
6s.) 


mann. e 

“The Breath of the Desert.” By H. Crayton East, (Duck- 
worth. 6s.) 

“The Revenues of the Wicked.” 
(Dent. 6s.) 

“The Money Moon.” By Jerrrey FARNOL. (Low. 6s.) 

“ A Touch of Fantasy.” By A. H. Apams. (Lane. 6s.) 

“Dan Russell the Fox.” By E. (E. SomERVILLE and MARTIN 
Ross. (Methuen. 6s.) 


In “The Pilgrim Kamanita: A Legendary Romance of the 
Days of Buddha,” Karl Gjellerup has achieved something 
out of the common. In general, one’s suspicion of European 
handling of Oriental themes is justified. Even when the 
ornamentation, local color, and picturesque accessories 
of a period have been’ successfully appropriated, 
the spirit of the life depicted has been recognisably of 
Western paternity. Mr. Karl Gjellerup’s romance, 
admirably Englished by Mr. J. E. Logie, is obviously 
inspired by a very careful study of Hindu literature, and it 
reproduces, in a faithful degree, the Buddhistic teaching of 
the illusion of all sensuous existence, set off scenically 
against a rich, tapestried background of Hindu civilisation. 
The story takes the form of a narrative of the experiences 
of Kamanita, the rich merchant’s son, who falls in love 
with the incomparable Vasitthi, while on a visit to the 
ancient city of Kosambi. Kamanita, on his journey home, 
is captured by the cruel robber chief, Angulimala, and the 
story is enriched at this point by a most ingenious disser- 
tation, delivered by the ex-priest, Vajacravas, on the 
Esoteric doctrine of the eater and the eaten, the robber and 
the robbed, the slayer and the slain. The robber band is, 
however, routed by Kamanita’s rival, Satagira, the son of 
the Minister of Kosambi, into whose power also falls the 
trembling heroine, Vasitthi. Kamanita, in his despair, 
then passes through a series of disillusionments, exhausting 
the world of earthly, sensuous joys, till at last he meets 
his beloved Vasitthi again, and is by her indoctrinated with 
the teaching of the Perfect One, the Discerner of Men, the 
Fully-Enlightened One, the Buddha. Everybody interested 
in Hindu life and literature will be grateful to the author 
for the atmospheric truth of the tale. 

In “The Breath of the Desert,” H. Clayton East has 
stitched together with the threads of a passing love story 
a series of light, but skilfully diversified, impressions of 
modern Egypt. Great must be the fascination of a land 
and its human story that can make attractive the figures 
of an English society woman and a military man so ordinary 
as Madeleine and Frank, the husband and wife of the tale. 
And yet it is a little hard on the heroine, who dashes off 
these travel-sketches and the emotional diary, to label her 
ordinary, for she has a quick wit and quite unusual frank- 
ness. Her husband, the matter-of-fact “Sauterelle,”’ as 
he is maliciously nicknamed, is the perfect type and model 
of a husband who has lost all power to please his nimble- 
brained, exacting wife. Madeleine has an affaire du cour 
with a mysteriously magnetic stranger, an Englishman on 
secret service, “a tall, strong figure, quiet with the quiet 
of immovable strength,” who rescues her in the streets of 
Cairo, and has the pleasing habit of turning up on all 
occasions when Madeleine feels hopelessly weary and mis- 
understood. But we know that this English lady, deep down, 
is only playing the exciting game of romantic affinities, and 
that she will never really sacrifice her worldly position and 
the comforts the “poor little Sauterelle’’ gives her for 
any poor man’s beau yeur. Better done are the frank 
passages, such as Chapter XV., with its description of how 
the Englishwoman feels “ the lust of plunder” on her, and 
drags off her officer friends to rifle the tombs and rip open 
the mummies of the Priests of Kenementi. Good, too, are 
the chapters entitled “Cotton Worm” and “The Mudir’s 
Dinner,” with their spice of feminine humor. The book is 
one that should interest lovers of Egypt. 

We have always held that Mr. Walter Raymond had 
it in him to seize a more significant place in English fiction 
than he has chosen to occupy. Life in the West Country, 
as everywhere else, has its harsh, sombre, and melancholy 
aspects, and it is impossible for an artist to do justice to 
its breadth and force if he restrict himself too markedly 


By WALTER RAYMOND. 
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THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRBSS. 


TANTE By ANNE DOUGLAS 


SEDGWICK. _ 6s. 


Bystander.—‘‘ T unhesitatingly place it among the best six novels of the year.’ 


THE BRACKNELS. By Forrest Rep. 6s. 


Nation.—" If the awarding of ‘literary crowns’ were not slightly ridiculous 
we should put forward the names of Mr. Forest Reid for writing, and his pub- 
lisher for producing ‘The Bracknels.’ ” 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 
Memoirs and Letters of the Rt. Hon. 


SIR ROBERT MORIER, G.C.B. 


from 1826-1876. 
By his daughter, Mrs. ROSSLYN WEMYSS. With Portraits. 2Vols. 82s. net. 


Spectator.—** A continuous inner history of Europe. Morier was the most 
vivacious of letter-writers and a master of apt characterisation. We congratu- 
late Mrs. Wemyss on a work which is not only a worthy memorial of a great man, 
but one of the most valuable political treatises of recent years.” 


THE FRAMEWORK OF HOME RULE. 
By ERSKINE CHILDERS, Author of ‘‘ War and the Arme Blanche,” “‘ The 
Riddle of the Sands,” &c. 12s. 6d. net. 

Daily News,—“ This is the ablest and most clear-sighted book that has ever 
come from any English writer on the subject of Home Rule, It isan act of 
statesmanship to have produced it. It is certain that the ‘ Framework of 
Home Rule’ will impress and influence every intelligent man who reads it.” 


MY LIFE STORY. By Emrcy, Shareefa of Wazan. 
Fully illustrated. 12s. 6d, net. (2nd Imp. at Press.) 
Daily Telegraph.—“ This is a very remarkable book, and one that should 

interest alike those who are fascinated by the romance of reality and those 

who oe always glad to learn about other races from those possessed of intimate 
knowledge.” 


SOCIETY SKETCHES IN THE XVIlIth 
CENTURY. By Norman Pearson. 12s. 6d. net. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ As one reads these pages the feeling that they convey 
the true spirit, the right atmosphere of the days that are now two centuries 
past, grows stronger and stronger.” 





NUTS AND CHESTNUTS. 
TOLLEMACHE. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Times.—“There are good things, either of anecdote or reflection, 
2% 7 page—and one reader at any rate has found far more nuts than 
uts.”’ 


By Hon. L, A. 
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JUST OUT. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


ESSAYS and CRITICAL PAPERS. 


By LIONEL JOHNSON. 

** Outside the ‘ Vie Littér:.ire’ of Anatole France, I have 
known no finer examples than these essays of that rare kind 
of journalism which is also literature, being written with 
personality, delight, and passion.’”-—Mr. H. W. NEVINSON, in 
T'he Nation. 

“Turning over the pages and lighting upon many re- 
membered and memorable reviews, what strikes one most is the 
extraordinary maturity and firmness of the literary style. . . . 
Virectly Johnson fell under the influence of Pater, his style 
ripened and flowered at once.’”’—Mr. ARTHUR WAUGH, in the 
Daily Chronicle. 

“here are crisp little sentences of insight on almost every 
page. «. « « Here was a fine, young, eager mind, swift- 
thinking, alert, which expressed itself in many ways that are 
too valuable and suggestive to be lost.’’—Academy. ; 

‘These essays are packed with evidence of his wide reading, 
nis sensitive taste, and his infallible preferences for the first- 
rate and the permanent in literature and art.”—Daily Telegraph 
London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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The Hibbert Journal 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, 
THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Principal Contents of January Number. Ready on 1st. 


Civilisation in Danger, II. France, — 
England,Germany... «=.  «.. 








Rene L. Gerard 
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Is There a Science of Nature, II. .... Prof. J. Arthur Thomson 
Is the Universe Friendly? ... ... George T. Ladd 
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Is Personality in Space? ... Rt. Rev. C. F. D’Arcy 
Popular Philosophy wos  ose_~=«sd Prof. W. P. Ker, LL.D. 
In a Prehistoric Sanctuary ... ... BR. R. Marett 

The Primitive Conception of Death W. H. R. Rivers, F.B.S. 
The Ecclesiastical Situation in Scot- 

land. Another Point of View.. Rev. J.A. Paterson, D.D. 
Mysticism & Rabbinical Literature Rev. J. Abelson, D.Litt, 


J. Ramsay Macdonald 


The Divine Unity “es nai ... Rev. Charles F. Dole. 
Social Service No. 2. Pernicious 
Literature ... sis Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 


Survey of Philosophical and Theo- 
logical Literature. Philosophy Prof. G. Dawes Hicks 
Discussions. Signed Reviews. 
Super royal 8vo, 2s. 6d. net; 2s. 9d. post free. 
Subscriptions, which may commence with any number, 
10s. per annum, post free. 


WORKS BY THE EDITOR OF “THE HIBBERT JOURNAL.” [Just Published, 


AMONG THE IDOLMAKERS 


By L. P. JACKS, M.A., Dean of Manchester College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. net. 
“Mr. Jacks has written a book which for sheer ability, for right 
mindedness, and for driving force will compare favourably with 
any book of the season. This is a book which strongly makes for 
cleanness, for sanity, for Christianity.”"—A Man of Kent in The 
British Weekly. 


MAD SHEPHERDS and other 


Human Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, net. 
“It seems to contract after you have read it into an intense and 
powerful lyric full of the spirit of poetry.”—The Times. 


A BOOK FOR STUDENTS OF BERGSON. 


Specially recommended by Mr. Joseph Solomon in his recent work 
on Bergson. 


Medium 8vo, cloth. 10s, 6d, net. 

“The book is one which no philosophical student of to-day should 
be without.”—Westminster Review. 

“An intellectual and spiritual feast.”—Interpreter. 

“This most vigorous and original piece of work.”—Christian World. 

“‘Aflame with a passion for liberty. Like a mighty wind he goes 
sweeping on his way.”—Ozford Chronicle. 

“A significant book eloquent, imaginative, humorous. Phil- 
osophy here forsakes its usual ‘grey in grey.’”—Professor J. H. 
MUIRHEAD in The Christian Commonwealth. 

“Written under an inspiration essentially the same as Bergson’s, 
and will greatly help to the comprehension of his ideas.”—J. SOLOMON. 


Standard Works by Herbert Spencer 


Library Editions, bound in Red Cloth, Gilt. 
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VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Enlarged Edition. - “ - - 6). 

SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. STATE .. os on «- 10). 
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AGAINST THE METRIC SYSTEM. Third Edition, with Additions 3d. 


CHEAP COPYRIGHT EDITIONS. 
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vol.; or in 1 vol. 2/. net. 
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to painting the idyllic situations, mellow humors, and sunny 
corners of an old-fashioned environment. In “ The Revenues 
of the Wicked” Mr. Raymond has written a very charming 
story of life in an isolated Exmoor village, a village not diffi- 
cult to identify. The author’s eye is as keen as ever for the 
humorous shades of rustic manners, and he conveys 
admirably the undertone of village witticisms in his racy 
dialogue. His picture of the cunning of the Isaac Cled- 
worths, father and son, who lay a trap for the guilty farmer, 
Mr. John Scutt, who has thriven by stealing his neighbors’ 
sheep, under cover of the deep sea-fogs that sweep up 
from the Bristol Channel, must be taken from life, and Mr. 
Raymond knows local practices too well to stumble in his 
account of how the parents sacrifice their peace of mind 
in the hope of securing their daughter’s future. At 
the same time the tale cannot be considered typical of 
ordinary farming life, and we are disposed to wish that 
this experienced author could make a clean break with the 
dramatic situations that captured the imaginations of the 
popular novelists of the ’seventies. The story is no doubt 
one that will be popular with the general public that cares 
nothing about artistic ways and means so long as it receives 
pleasure from the effect. 

It is curious how significant is the title of Mr. Farnol’s 
“The Money Moon,” a pleasing romance of pseudo-English 
country life that is obviously destined to capture the imagi- 
nation of our American cousins. The conjunction of money 
and moon, indeed, symbolises that determined chase after 
the dollar and that inflation of the sentimental emotions 
which seem so characteristic of American “ brightness.” 
Everything is bright in “The Money Moon’’; everything 
_ wears that air of chromo-lithographic unreality which in 

literature and art seems to fascinate an ultra-practical and 
“brainy” people. The hero, George Bellew, is, of course, 
an American millionaire, who, when jilted by the fascinating 
Sylvia Marchmont for the noble titles of the Duke of Ryde, 
disguises himself, and sets forth on a walking tour 
in the idyllic Weald of Kent. Naturally, he soon happens 
across a lady in distress, even more beautiful, more estim- 
able, mor¢ desirable in her radiant soulfulness than the 
defaulting Sylvia. Old friends, accessory figures that might 
have been borrowed with compound interest from the pages 
of Dickens, turn up in the persons of the good Sergeant 
Appleby, and the cobbler, Peter Day, characters who are the 
faithful watchdogs of the beautiful Miss Anthea. Naturally, 
money plays a conspicuous part in the idyllic tale, Miss 
Anthea’s farm being mortgaged and her ancestral furniture 
sold over her head to meet the claims of villainous creditors. 
It is all very American: American in flavor, in atmosphere, 
in moral, and in meaning, and, as such, should be one of 
the “big sellers,” and harvest the richest crops under the 
beams of the transatlantic “Money Moon.” 

‘*A Touch of Fantasy ”’ should give English people some 
useful lights on Young Australia’s outlook. The story tells 
how Hugh, the pale, quiet, innocent Civil Service clerk, 
falls in leve with and marries Nancy, the vital, beautiful 
girl of lower-class extraction, who has, unbeknown to him, 
“a past.” Hugh “faces the music,” and pardons his 
wife the serious deceit she has practised upon him. 
The story is a thoughtful one, and rings true, though some 
minor scenes of a Sydney boarding-house will strike the 
fastidious English reader as a little crude in taste. 

In “Dan Russell the Fox,” the clever authors of “ Some 
Experiences of an Irish R.M.” continue the literary enter- 
tainment which has made them one of the minor wonders 
of the Western World, as an exuberant fellow-countryman 
might put it. The success of the book is Mrs. Delanty, the 
adroit widow who works everything to her own advantage, 
and is as knowing in the affairs of her neighbors’ hearts 
as she is in horse-dealing. The charming girl, Katherine 
Rowan, who comes to the South of Ireland to hunt with Mr. 
Fitz-Symons’s hounds, falls passionately in love with his 
penniless step-brother, John Michael, the Whip, a soft, 
rough, handsome broth of a boy. But he will have none 
of her, and he tells his mother vehemently, “I'd rather 
sweep a kennel in America!’’ Nor does the wily Mrs. 
Delanty fare any better. Her little passage with the shy, 
unwilling young Irishman might be a burlesque on some 
stanzas of Shakespeare’s “Venus and Adonis.” But the 
joy of the book lies, of course, in the deliciously-exuberant 
Hibernian humor, We take a passage at a venture, but 









there are much. finer blackberries on the bush than-the one 
we have picked :— 


The outer door of the kitchen here opened violently, and 
Kate, the General, burst in with a foaming can of milk in one 
hand, a lantern in the other, and a healthful countenance 
blazing with tidings. , 

“There’s a gentleman after coming into the yard,” she 
hissed. ‘“I’d say it was the one was here last Sunday, and 
he leading a foxy horse, and it lame.” : 

“Light the drawing-room fire!’’ commanded the widow, 
already on her feet. ‘It’s Fanshawe. If the horse is very 
bad he might have to stay for dinner.” . y 

“‘ Merciful God!” interjected Kate, dashing the wisps of 
yellow hair out of her eyes. } p 

“T’ll give you my word as soon as I can. There’s a tin 
of soup. Devil what is left of the beef—a sweet omelette; 
toasted cheese. Don’t open the soup till I give you word—— |!” 
She snatched the lantern out of Kate’s red fist and was gone. 

Miss Scanlan had said nothing; she had already caught 
up a paraffin can and a box of matches, and was away, like an 
incendiary, to the drawing-room. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘John Boyes, King of the Wa-Kikuyu.” Written by 
Himse.tF. Edited by C. W. L. Buiperr. (Methuen. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Joun Boyes was born at Hull in 1874, so that he is 
still under forty ; but he has managed to live through more 
stirring episodes than fall to the lot of most seasoned 
adventurers. He ran away to sea at the age of thirteen, and 
after wandering in various parts of the world, landed at 
Durban, just after the Jameson Raid. He worked his way 
up-country to Matabeleland, joined the Mounted Police, was 
a fireman on an engine, became a trader, then an actor, and, 
finally, a sort of a king. His kingship was due to the fact 
that, in opposition to the Government official at Naivasha, 
he penetrated into the Kikuyu country, ingratiated himself 
with one of the chiefs, and in various ways obtained so great 
an influence over the tribesmen that he came to be “ looked 
upon as practically the king of the country.” Until Mr. 
Boyes gained his ascendancy over the Kikuyu, they were con- 
sidered to be so fierce and treacherous by the British East 
African officials that few white men went among them. But 
when he had spent a couple of years there, an expedition 
was sent to take over the country. The leaders of the 
expedition begged Mr. Boyes to disarm his followers, 
denounced him for clothing the Kikuyu in a khaki uniform, 
and lastly arrested him on a charge of dacoity. He 
was lodged in the Mombasa Gaol, but acquitted on trial by a 
judge and jury, and, as a sequel, invited to accompany 
Captain Wake’s expedition against the Kalyera, in the 
capacity of guide and intelligence officer. Mr. Boyes has 
much that is interesting to say about the customs and 
traditions ‘of the wild people over whom he ruled, and the 
story of his adventures is told in a simple, straightforward 
style. His book deserves to be read for its vivid accounts 
of fighting and hunting, as well as for the light it throws 
upon the native problem in South Africa. 

* * & 
“A Sister of Louis XVI. : Marie-Clotilde de France, Queen 
of Sardinia. (1759-1802).” By lovis-LEopoLp D’ARTEMONT. 

(Murray. 7s, 6d. net ) 


Tue claims of the Queen of Sardinia to an English 
biography are slight, and of this the writer of the present 
volume seems to be conscious. Married to the Prince who 
became Charles-Emmanuel IV. before she was seventeen, 
‘she passed out of the life of the French Court, and in the 
storm of the French Revolution she is heard of no more.” 
As Queen of Sardinia, she was associated with the troubles 
of the House of Savoy, wandering up and down Italy, con- 
sulting “the most prudent and enlightened members of 
the clergy” on affairs of state, and leaving behind the im- 
pression of a dull, colorless character, patient, unselfish, 
passive, and as plain as she was pious. Her two chief 
characteristics, indeed, are her extravagant piety and her 
abnormal stoutness, qualities which, singly or in combina- 
tion, are neither rare, nor deserving of a place in history. 
She died on March 7th, 1802, and a few months later, 
her husband signed his abdication. He worked hard to 
secure Marie-Clotilde’s recognition as a canonised saint, 
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NOTE 


POMPEIAN PARCHMENT strikes the genuine 
note in letter-paper. POMPEIAN PARCHMENT 
is the kind that is all it looks—and it locks good. It 
is of good bulk, firm substance and pure uniform 
colour, and the surface has just the slight “ grip” 
which makes writing easy and pleasant. It is stocked 
in cream only in four sizes : 

Octavo, Albert & Duchess, 1/- per 5 quires, boxed. 
Envelopesto match ..... 1/- per 100, boxed. 
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1. Largest Circulation of any 
Liberal Daily. 


2. Only Liberal daily on sale 
throughout the United 
Kingdom on the day of 


issue. 


3. On Sale in the three Capitals 
in the United Kingdom 
before six o'clock in the 


morning. 

















“7 — VIRGINIA — 
CIGARETTES 


ueen 
eae JOHN PLAYER & SONS beg to draw 
the attention of connoisseurs to 
lish “PERFECTOS” No, 2 Cigarettes. 
sent They are distinguished by a superb 
who delicacy, the result of a matchless 
a blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 
a.” 7 “PERFECTOS” No. 2 Cigarettes 
bles are hand made and are on sale at 
an the following prices:— 

f , 
a 10 FOR 6d. 50 FOR 2/6 
fish, 20 , IA/j- 100 , 4/9 
chief 
her “PERFECTOS FINOS” are a larger 
ina- cigarette of the same quality. 
ory. The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of G 
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Edited by ANNIE BESANT. 
The December number will contain :— 

“A Study in Karma.” By Annie Besant. 
“A Textbook of Theosophy.” By C. W. Leadbeater. 
“ Ireland and India.” By Margaret E. Cousins, Mus. Bac 
“Karma and Heredity.” By Louise Appel, M.B., B.Sc., B.S. 
“Rents in the Veil of Time.” 
“ Electricity and Psychology.” By G. V. Jepp. 
The monthly notes, “On the Watch Tower,” are written by the 


Editor. Price 1, (post free, 1s. 3d.) Subscriptions 12s, per 
annum, post free. 








THE RIDDLE OF LIFE, and how Theosophy answers i 
By Annie Besant. 
Four coloured plates, 6d. by post, 74d. 

ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. By A.P.Sinnett. 2s. 6d. 
THE KEY TO THEOSOPHY. By H. P. Blavatsky. 5s. 
Full Catalogue One Penny. 

These publications may be obtained from 


The Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond Street, W. 








NOW READY. Svo. Qs. net. 


THE VILLAGE LABOURER, 


1760-1832, 


A Study in the Government of England 
before the Reform Bill. 


BY 


J, L. HAMMOND and BARBARA HAMMOND. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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and though, in 1808, a decree was issued conferring upon 
her the title of ‘‘ Vcnerable,’’ the movement for her beati- 
fication was checked in 1845, although the necessary miracles 
were brought to the notice of the Congregation of Rites. 
History pronounces her to have been a woman of great 
demgstic virtue, but with little claim to remembrance in 
any other respect. 





The Geek in the City. 


Price Friday Price Friday 
morning, morning, 
December 15. December 22. 
Consols ave ini i obs oe 778 771s 
Midland Deferred ... ‘ies i o< T4E ane 733 
Canadian Pacific ... ma sae re | oo 2473 
Russian Fours aod owe ine on 055 «(. 95% 
Union Pacific 1798 178} 


Tue Christmas holidays, which give four days of vacation to 
the London Stock Exchange, are always preceded by a period 
of comparative inactivity in the markets, largely because 
the minds and purses of investors are occupied with festive 
thoughts and festive expenditure. Nevertheless, during the 
last few days there have been considerable purchases of 
Home Railways, partly through increasing hopes that the 
coal strike will be avoided, partly because most of the lines 
have taken steps to recoup themselves for their recent in- 
crease of wages by adding a small percentage to season 
tickets and excursions. These small adjustments should 
avoid the danger of a conflict with merchants and shippers, 
which might have resulted from any attempt to increase 
rates for the movement of goods. To judge by traffics, the 
next dividends will be at least as good or better than the 
last, in spite of the losses caused by the railway strike ; 
and upon this basis, with an excellent trade outlook, the 
prospects of investors in the Home Railway Market at 
current prices are by no means bad. 


CHRISTMAS CRITICISMS. 

The Stock Exchange year has been spoilt by the Morocco 
crisis ; the fear of war cast a long gloom over all the specu- 
lative markets, and they have only begun to recover during 
the last month. Strikes and labor troubles also constituted 
@ grave menace to capital, restricting both enterprise and 
speculation at home. But, happily, the actual mischief done 
to trade was comparatively slight. In fact, this Christmas, 
to judge by the figures of employment, pauperism, and other 
tests, the home and foreign trade of the United Kingdom 
is even better than a year ago. The chief improvements 
on last Christmas are in the cotton trade of Lancashire, 
iron and steel, and in the shipping and shipbuilding trades. 
The extraordinary prosperity of shipping, and the boom 
in freights, are no doubt partly responsible for the monster 
shipping combination which results from the absorption of 
the Union Castle by the Royal Mail and the Elder, 
Dempster. A few weeks ago Union Castle shares were selling 
at 14 or 15, and they are to be bought into the Combine 
at the price of £32 10s. This tall price is supposed to be 
explained in part by an arrangement with the South African 
Government in regard to the mail service ; but it is difficult 
to see how, after such a price has been paid, the shares of 
the new combination can be regarded as free from water, or 
likely to yield a fair interest. Another active stock, of 
which genuine investors should beware at the present prices, 
is the London General Omnibus, which reached 182 a day 
or two ago. At the annual meeting yesterday week it was 
stated that the Company will build immediately 1,000 new 
motor-’buses, an enormous (and from the shareholders’ point 
of view rather perilous) addition to the existing number of 
1,366, especially as there is likely to be a good deal of com- 
petition. On the same day the Official Receiver told the 
shareholders of the Bank of Egypt a good deal about the 
mismanagement of its affairs, and some curious reasons were 
advanced for the resignation of Lord Milner from the Board 
of Directors. The Official Receiver said that the directors 
had neglected their duty in allowing their general manager, 
Luzzatti Pasha (who died in February, 1909), a free hand. 
He also described their system of financing the Bank by 
means of three months’ bills as reprehensible, since “ any 















difficulty in selling this paper at any time would have caused 
the Bank’s suspension.” He also blamed the Board—not 
too severely—for misleading shareholders and the public 
by distributing dividends which were not justified. If there 
are any more affairs of this kind, the need for a Bank Law, 
with stringent provisions, will be felt; and it is a sign of 
the time. ‘at the jury in the Charing Cross Bank case added 
a recommendation that the use of the word Bank should be 
by law restricted to properly conducted institutions. 


AMERICAN RECEIVERSHIPS. 


Stockbrokers are fond of telling investors to go abroad. 
As a matter of fact, home investments are generally safest. 
How many American railways (after one has mentioned the 
Pennsylvania) can be counted as really safe? Most of them 
have pretty discreditable records ; and the risk of a receiver- 
ship is in many cases quite real. This last week the 
Wabash has gone into a Receiver’s hands, and a New York 
critic, in the “ Evening Post,’’ reminds us that when some- 
thing bad is going to happen to an American line its stocks 
usually spurt upwards. Then the shareholders are very 
suspicious, and always suspect the advice of brokers and 
other experts. Of this he gives a recent instance. In 1909 
the Chicago Great Western came to grief, bat the security 
holders thought it was a dodge to make them sell out. In 
the reorganisation of the Chicago Great Western in 1909, 
the resistance of the security-holders was remarkably illus- 
trated. After a reorganisation plan had been tentatively 
agreed upon between the principal English and American 
shareholders, a rise occurred in the Preferred B stock, which 
had been selling below 1C. It got up to 17. The object 
of the manipulation was to create a market for some of the 
English stock. After it had been sold, the reorganisation 
plan was authoritatively, but unofficially, published, the 
purpose of those in charge of the market being to allow 
plenty of time for holders of the B stock who might not be 
willing to pay the proposed assessment to change places 
with those who would. The plan provided for an assess- 
ment of $15 a share, and, in that case, the Preférred B 
stock was worth only a nominal price—that is, $2 or $3 
a share. But it was selling at 17. In the mere price of the 
stock there was such presumption of value that people 
simply would not believe the outline of the reorganisation 
plan had been published in good faith. For weeks and weeks 
the stock fluctuated between 15 and 17, whereas it ought 
to have been selling at 2 or 3; and at length the rumor 
arose that the insiders themselves were buying the stock, 
and had procured to be published a false outline of the 
reorganisation plan, in order to frighten little holders into 
selling out. This view at one time was so prevalent that 
letters were written to the newspapers protesting against 
the methods of the insiders, and the distrust reacted upon 
even some of the insiders who began to suspect one another. 
But in the end the stock declined to 4, and was assessed 
$15 a share! 

LucELLUM. 





A Late Meal 


after the dance, the theatre, or whist benefit is assured by taking the 
drive, should be something that ‘‘Allenburys” Diet which is @ 
soothes andinduces sleep, Alcoholic partially predigested combination 
stimulants disturb the natural rest of rich milk and whole wheat— 
and fail to nourish. The ideal the vital food elements. Made 
supper should be easily digested in a minute—add boiling water 
and provide nourishment. Full only, 


Large Sample will be sent for 3d. stamps. 


Of Chemists 
1/6 & 3/- 
per tin. 
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The National Children’s Home and Orphanage, of | 
Bonner Road, Bethnal Green, makes a special appeal for 
substantial help. There are nearly 100 children on the 
Waiting List, and the Committee has arranged to make 
immediate provision for every child for whom a special gift | 
of five guineas is provided. The Home is one of the largest 
child-saving institutions in the world. One of its latest 
developments is the excellent Sanatorium for Consumptive | 
Children at Harpenden. 

It is proposed during the coming year to transfer the 
headquarters from Bethnal Green to Harpenden, where the 
Committee has secured a very suitable estate. About 
£25,000 is still needed to meet the developments to which 
the Institution is already committed. Remittances should 
be addressed to the Principal, Rev. Dr. Gregory, National 
Children’s Home, Bonner Road, N.E. 


The Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society, of which Lord 


Kinnaird is Treasurer, holds an unique position. It em- 
ploys neither missionary nor agent, but distributes money 
aids to the various Evangelical missions, helping over a 
tight place here, sustaining a Biblewoman or native worker 
there ; encouraging extension work at one place, lending a 
helping hand to open a new station elsewhere. 

The field covered consists of countries which, although 
adjacent to each other, vary largely in conditions and cir- 
cumstances. Egypt under British influence has more liberty 
than Syria and Palestine; Asia Minor although part of the 
Turkish Empire, has a large Armenian population and 
differs largely from Persia, which is entirely Mohammedan ; 
while Arabia is well nigh a closed country. A special effort 
is being made to raise £1,000 for new work connected with 
various Evangelical churches in Turkey, Persia, and Arabia. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 








NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


Chief Office: BONNER ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 
Principal : Rev. Dr. GREGORY. 


Treasurers : 


J. R. BARLOW, Esq. ; Ald. Sir C. WAKEFIELD. 


2,250 Children now in Residence. 
100 on the Waiting List. 
A Special Gift of £5 5s. will provide for 
one child before Christmas. 


NEED VERY URGENT. 





Address Rev. Dr. GREGORY, 
National Children’s Home, Bonner Road, N.E. 











SPECIAL GIFTS are solicited for the 


“ARETHUSA” JACKS AND THE GIRLS’ HOMES 


for the NATIONAL REFUGES. 


Nearly 2,000 ‘‘ Arethusa” c y ‘ i | , . 
y auinen | Jocks hove been sent inte the Regal | MORLEY HOUSE, 14, Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square, W. 


Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 
3,000 Girls have been trained and sent to Domestic Service. 
Patrons—Their MAJESTIES the KING and QUEEN. 
President—The EARL of JERSEY, G.C.B. 
The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children. 
Founded 1843. Incorporated 1904. 
London Office: 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


utes 0 ies {HENRY G. COPELAND 
oint Secretaries \ BRISTOW WALLEN 











— THE — 


“LIBERATOR RELIEF FUND. 


Patron—H.R.H. Prince Christian. 


£5,000 per year still ys wend needed to give relief to Hundreds of 
Aged, Destitute, and AMicted Victims of the great “ Liberator” 
rash, wh» were taught and trained in habits of temperance and 
thrift by .Leir trusted leaders, only to find themselves suddenly 
deprived of their life-savings, and driven to face the dreaded work- 
house, in spite of all their praiseworthy endeavours to make some 
Provision for their old age. 

More than 3,000 Persons have received assistance, and 


THE BITTER CRY FOR HELP 


is still coming to the Committee from sufferers who have bravely 
battled with their difficulties till sickness or great destitution has 
compelled them to apply, the majority of whom are widows and 
spinsters over sixty-five years of age. 

Cheques and P.O.’s should be made payable to the “ Liberator” 
Relief Fund, crossed the “ London City and Midland Bank,” and 
sent to the Secretary, 

REV. JOHN HARRISON, 
16, Farringdon Street, LONDON, E.C. 











BIBLE LANDS 














Palestine, Syria, 

MISSIONS’ AID Egypt, Turkey, 

SOCIETY. HELP US Macedonia, 

ite aes TO Asia Minor, 

Lord Kinnaird, / “86? THEM. r> fa, and 
Treasurer. £1,000 


EXTENSION FUND Arabia. 


for new work connected with 
various Evangelical Churches in 
Turkey, Persia, and Arabia. 


The Moslem Peril, by Dr. S. M. Zwemer, 


free on application. 
BIBLE LANDS MISSIONS’ AID SOCIETY, 
Rev. S. W. Gentle-Cackett, Secretary, 
7, Adam Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

















HOMES 
FOR WORKING GIRLS IN LONDON. 


FOUNDED 1878. 


GORDON HOUSE, 8, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
WOODFORD HOUSE, 28 & 29, Duncan Terrace, Islington, N, 
GARFIELD HOUSE, 8, Fitzroy Square, W. 

HYDE HOUSE, ‘10, 11, & 12, Bulstrode Street, Welbeck Street, W. 
LINCOLN HOUSE, 12, York Place, Baker Street, W. 
DOMGAY HOUSE, 11, Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square, W. 


| ADA LEWIS HOUSE, 31, Draycott Avenue, Sloane Square, S.W. 


—— 
HESE HOMES, accommodating 550, were 
founded to meet the needs of the many girls 


| and young women employed in the workrooms, 


_ shops, offices, etc., of the Metropolis, and nearly 


Fifty Thousand have enjoyed the home-life 
shelter provided by them. 


An earnest appeal is made for Funds where- 
with to carry on this necessary and important 


work. 
DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 





will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, 


The Rt. Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, 
1, Pall Mall East, S.W., 


or the Founder and Director, 


JOHN SHRIMPTON, Eszq., 
3, Victoria Street, Westminter, S.W. 
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FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond 


-) 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, MA. LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Large resident Staff including Five University Graduates. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 

Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 
Inspection woleomed | at any time. 

New Term, Thursday, January 18. Fees moderate, 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 





BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, Worcestershire. 


Spring Term begins January 19th, for Prospectus apply to 
the Headmaster, 


F. J. R. HENDY, M.A. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Spring term commences January 18th. Particulars in Public 
Schools Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL 


Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pros- 
pectus address : Principal, BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, B.8.0. 


FOR GIRLS. 








First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education 


ALL 


pashire: 


staffo Illustrated 
Prospectus 
(Breer) R, L. AGER, M.A., 

Oxford. Headmaster. 











PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Ngrup, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 








LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL 


(near Reading). 





Three Entrance Scholarships open for Competition 
in February, 1912. 





Full paurticlars on application to the Headmaster. 





ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 13th, 1912. The College 

pregezes © Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 
WELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and 

a certain number of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three 
years, will be offered for -araaaaaael in June, 1912. 

Inclusive fee £100 a 

For further foniaes, ‘apply to the Screrary, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


TOURS. 
“DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 








R.M.S. 
£14 14s. 


MARSEILLES. 
Also PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, and ADRIATIC CRUISES. 


BARCELONA, 
ALGIERS, TUNIS, 


PALMA, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER 
MALTA, SICILY, NAPLES . 


Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





(peaer ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).— Beautiful gardens facing sea 
Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English physician, and trained nurse.— 
The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COMPANY (Ltd.), 6, Lloyd s Avenue, E.C, 


xS 16s. 6d. 


SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING, 
Tours £6 16s. 6d. and upwards. 
30 Hotels. 3,000 Beds. 
ALPINE SPORTS, LTD., 
5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W.; 25, Cannon —— E.C. ; 
82, Strand, W.C. ; 84b, ne 2 





etc, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ag PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 

KYNOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial ~~ gag gt for a few young 
Gentlemen of good education and manners, No premium requir 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter ony to the Secretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 








RESIDENTIAL CLUB FOR YOUNG MEN. The great demand for accom- 
modation has necessitated adding 80 Bedrooms and a Gymnasium. The best 
equipped Residential Club in London. Central for City and West-End, Tubes and 
"Buses. Splendid Public Rooms, Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Social, recreative, and 
intellectual advantages. Terms extremely moderate. Bedrooms, with baths, &c., 
from 7/6 per week. Inspection invited. Illustrated Prospectus free from the 
Warden, Bloomsbury House Club, Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. Lowest Prices. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. ita. 


=o, Tottenham Court Road, W. 











WHY PAY RENT? 


THE CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 
under its popular IDEAL POLICY plan, which combines House 
Purchase with Life a. can — you to purchase a house 
your o 
Write to-day for bosiies - ‘HOW TO BUY A HOUSE IN THE RIGHT 
AY,” which will be sent free. 
Active Agents Wanted. Excellent Prospects. 
Address: 6, Pau Street, Finsbury, London, E,C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 


Lists Sent Post Free. 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
The 1s, Illustrated Bible, 1s. 3d. post free. The Red Letter Bible, from §s. 44. 
The Indexed Salvation New Testament, is. 6d. post free. [post free 
The Red Letter New Testament, is., 18. 6d. post free. 

The Sundey School Prize Bible, with Coloured Illustration, 1s. 6d. post free, 
Wide Margin Reference Bibles, from 3s, 9d. post free, 
The Self-Hxplanatory Teachers’ Bible, 12s. 6d., 153., and 21s. post free. 

















J. POOLE @ CO.), 104, Charing ross Road, LONDON 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 











THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME IX. OF THE NATION 


is now ready and may bé obtained free 
| On application to the Manager. 























Be.— 
E.c, 


tc, 








it free 


free 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 














Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


L ges and Spaci Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’'Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addre ¢ Kingsley Hotel—“ Bookcraft, London.” 





ireproof Floors. 








LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man 
70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom Every kind of Bath. 


AT BOUBNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpeaL Reeipece. 


Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class; moderate. 




















SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns From 30/- week. 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 

BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 














H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 








BUXTO 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. 


CONWAY. 
LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Unique Situation. (Tel. 186.) 


DEAL, 


’Phone 4 


J. Little. 





BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Sootland’s leading Hotel. 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Mest central. Bug. meat Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Ragers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


S. R. Jefferson. 





























ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rcoms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. First-Class. 
LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL J. T. Weaver. 
‘LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. rounds 9 acres. 





MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab, 1853. H. Challand. 























PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWWTREE'S CAFE, Lerd &t., Het Luncheons, Af'noon Teas. Tel. 647. 
KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier & Lord St. Lounge, lift, 

120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
“ Kenworthys.” 








SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. $21. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER. 








Mrs. T. Newbitt. 














On Monday, December 4th, a series of articles was 


commenced in the WESTMINSTER GAZETTE entitled :— 


FOUNDATIONS OF 
BRITISH POLICY. 


These deal with the position of Great Britain in foreign 
affairs and form a guide to recent developments of policy. 
Further articles appeared on December 6th, 12th, and 13th, 
and further articles will be published twice a week. 
Back numbers can be obtained from the Publisher, price 
l$d. post free. 





Sub scribe now to the 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 


London’s Evening Paper. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Offices : Salisbury Square, Fleet St., E.C. 


THE CASE 


FOR THE 


INSURANCE BILL 


C. F. GC. MASTERMAN, M.P. 


. 

















Reprinted from “Tue Nation” of December 2nd. 





Copies id. each post free. 





Special reduction for large quantities. 


THE NATION PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
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START THE NEW YEAR WELL. 


OW many times during the year which is now drawing to its 
close has the dictionary on which you rely failed to meet 
your needs? In its day—especially if it is an earlier edition of 
Webster's International Dictionary—it has no doubt rendered 
you yeoman service; but does it chronicle all the tremendous 
growth of the English language during the past two decades? 
Most probably it has failed you frequently of late, unless, of 
course, you are the fortunate possessor of 
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to cover. 
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vocabulary, and abreast of the most recent research, 


AT the present day the market is flooded to an overwhelming degree with dictionaries of all sizes 
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paedic, well illustrated, scholarly—but ciear, endorsed by authorities, and of moderate price. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY not only excels in the above features, but in 

hundreds of others too numerous to mention in limited space. They are, however, fully dealt 
with in the booklet which will be sent to any enquirer. As testimony to the value of ‘‘ Webster,” 
Sir ROBERT S. BALL says: ‘‘ It is modestly called a dictionary, but it is really an encyclopedia 
and dictionary combined ’’; Mr. THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON describes the ‘‘ New International” as 
“a monument of human intelligence and ingenuity”; PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY says: “I shait 
continue to use and recommend ‘ Webster’ as long as I can use or recommend anything ” ; while 
the HEADMASTER OF ETON praises it as ‘‘a monument of thorough and accurate workmanship.” 


What better proof can be shown of the publishers’ claim that the ‘‘ New International” is an indispensable 
adjunct to every library ? 


A FREE BOOKLET, fully describing and illustrating the ‘‘ New International,” containing Specimen 


Pages and numerous opinions of eminent men, will be sent by the publishers to any address, post 
free. Send for a copy to-day, 
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